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A Glance at this Issue 


Live in New York and Save Money 

Is there a relationship between size of a city and the 
rate of increase in its living costs? The statisticians find 
that there is. Speaking generally, the cost of living has 
icreased more rapidly during wartime in the smaller 
cities than in the large ones. It might be said that the 
cost of living started from a lower point in the smaller 
cities and that increases would show up as larger per- 
centages than in larger cities, but there are other rea- 
sons—inadequate housing facilities in smaller cities with 
a consequent inability to absorb a large influx of labor 
without upsetting the rental market, insufficient distri- 
bution centers, high earnings with limited outlets, etc. 

Once again is proved the adage—as food goes, so goes 
the cost of living—or at least what most people think of 
as the cost of living. For the average increase in food 
prices since January, 1939, has been 55.9% for the 
smaller cities as compared with 44.6% for the larger 
ones. At last it becomes evident why hotel rooms are 
at a premium in metropolitan areas. Perhaps the canny 
working man economizes by coming to New York to eat 
at the Waldorf instead of paying the fancy prices at Joe’s 
diner back home. Maybe he’s got something. At any 
rate, the facts in the situation are set forth in the article, 
“Size of City and the Cost of Living,” beginning on 
page 438. 


Overcoming the Handicap 

The war has forced the discovery of methods for much 
more effective utilization of material resources and, more 
recently, of human resources. Now, with the critical 
manpower shortage, the physically handicapped are hav- 
ing their great opportunity to show that when properly 
placed and trained they can hold their own as producers. 
And they are winning high commendation for the way 
in which they are delivering the goods. Blind persons 
are capitalizing on the sensitivity of their fingers; deaf 
people can concentrate in the midst of noise distractions; 
those who have lost an arm or a leg are fitted into the 


industrial scheme in jobs they can perform capably. All 
this is made possible because jobs have been re-studied 
and catalogued according to their physical effort require- 
ments, which has shown how people with physical 
impairments can be assigned to work for which their 
disability does not disqualify them. Important as an aid 
in obtaining the maximum productive effort for the war, 
it holds even greater significance as paving the way for 
the re-employment of men who will suffer physical im- 
pairments in the Armed Forces. An article, “The Handi- 
capped as a Labor Resource,” discusses this subject on 
page 441, and on page 444 some executives give their 
views regarding employment of the handicapped. 


Swinging Two Jobs 

Some workers are imbued with such patriotic zeal 
that, not content with one war job, they try to handle 
two. Or, is it the high wages? In any event, this intense 
industry, if it became contagious, could raise many prob- 
lems, not the least of which would be the physical ex- 
haustion of the workers. However, the condition appears 
not to be general. One employer finds a simple solution 
in the 12-hour shift. His formula seemed to be that if 
you tire ’em out enough on one job, they won’t think 
about a second. (Page 444.) 


Employment Ups and Downs 

Already the employment shuffling process seems to 
be under way. With the number of those at work and 
in uniform at an all-time peak of 64.7 million in Septem- 
ber, employment in private industry showed a 300,000 
decline over a year ago. Losses occurred in both durable 
and nondurable industries. In the durable field, em- 
ployment dropped not only in industries centering about 
construction but also in the ferrous metal and machinery 
group, primarily in plants producing machine tools and 
accessories. Employment increases in the shipbuilding 
and aircraft groups did not offset losses in the remainder 
of the durable goods group. (Page 467.) 
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Size of City and 


Vie has been said recently to the effect that liv- 
ing costs are rising faster in small cities than in 
the metropolitan areas of the country. Particular refer- 
ence has been made to small cities in which are located 
large plants engaged in war work, especially those cities 
in which plant facilities have been expanded consid- 
erably since the war began, with a resultant influx of 
labor. One contention is that the relatively higher 
costs in smaller cities is partly attributable to differ- 
ences in consumption habits between metropolitan areas 
and small towns. Some say that the discrepancies are 
not so much between large and small cities as between 
various regions of the country. 

This article, the first of a series on this general sub- 
ject, deals with the relationship of the size of city to 
the magnitude of increases in living costs in wartime. 

The Board’s indexes of living costs cover seventy 
cities and the United States as a whole. The city in- 
dexes are based on January, 1939, a period of relatively 
normal living costs.1 Wartime conditions, however, 


1The estimated cost of living of families of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in January, 1939, varied from the average of 
these costs for the period 1935-1939 by only 0.1%. 
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the Cost of Living 


have prevailed throughout most of the period covered 
by these indexes. In addition to its studies of living 
costs in seventy cities and the United States on a pre- 
Pearl Harbor, fixed-budget basis, the Board has recently 
added indexes based on a changing budget continuously 
adjusted to conditions imposed by the war on the con- 
sumption habits of the people. It is this latter group of 
indexes that has been used in this analysis. 

Although the Board studies seventy cities, indexes 
for some cities do not extend back to January, 1939, and 
were therefore omitted from this special investigation. 
Other city indexes which were currently under review 
and revision were also eliminated.? 

Despite these eliminations, fifty-five cities still re- 
main in the sample used. They vary in size from Phila- 
delphia, the third largest city in the United States, with 
a population of nearly 2 million, down to Front Royal, 
a small industrial town in Virginia, with a population 
under 2,500. Between the ends of this large range lie 
most of the metropolitan cities of the United States 


1In January, 1943, the Board began publishing the results of a general 
eo of its indexes of living costs. To date, 59 of the 70 cities have been 
revis 


POPULATION IN 1940 AND LIVING COST CHANGES IN FOOD, SUNDRIES AND “ALL ITEMS”’ 
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POPULATION IN 1940 AND LIVING COST CHANGES IN CLOTHING, HOUSING AND “ALL ITEMS” 


IN 55 CITIES, JANUARY, 1939-SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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and a number of the important smaller industrial towns. 

An analysis of the cost of living figures for these cities 
reveals that the size of the city did not affect changes 
in the costs of all components of the index in the same 
way. It was therefore decided to study changes in the 
cost of each of the major components separately. All 
comparisons were based on the change in living costs 
which occurred from January, 1939, to September, 1943. 

The changes for each major budgetary group in each 
city are shown in the charts, together with the popula- 
tion of each city, which is indicated by the hatched 
bars. The cities are arrayed by population. The cen- 
tral tendency (or trend) has been indicated for the 
cost of living changes in order to facilitate a comparison 
with the population data. Chart 1 presents the changes 
which occurred in the composite indexes and in the in- 
dexes of food and sundries. Chart 2 presents changes 
and trends in the housing and clothing indexes and 
also the trend of all living costs. Chart 3 presents 
changes and trends in indexes of housefurnishings and 
fuel and light. 


Tora Cost or Livine 
The all-items trend definitely indicates a faster rise in 
living costs in small cities than in the large ones. In- 
creases in the thirty-four cities having a population of 
160,000 or more ranges from a high of 26.9% in Balti- 


more to a low of 18.2% in New Haven. The points 
representing the increases in the cost of living in each 
city were fairly evenly distributed above and below a 
horizontal trend drawn through points which repre- 
sented an average increase of 23.5%. Except for Flint, 
a city of 152,000 persons, which showed an increase of 
32.1%, and Erie, a city of 117,000, with a change of 
30.7%, the ten cities with population of 98,000 to 160,- 
000 showed changes of less than 25%. Of the eleven 
cities with a population of less than 98,000, all except 
two showed changes of more than 25% and the average 
change shown was 27.5%. The eleven smallest cities 
had a 3.2% greater increase in living costs than the 
eleven largest cities. 

It is significant, however, that the scatter in smaller 
cities is greater than in the larger ones. The smallest 
change shown in this group was 23.1% for Parkersburg, 
which is somewhat below the average for the eleven 
largest cities. The largest change was 31.4% in Saginaw, 
but was exceeded by that for Flint, a city nearly twice 
as large. It cannot be said, therefore, just because one 
city is larger than another that living costs have not 
risen as fast as in the smaller city. It can be said, how- 
ever, that, on the average, smaller cities will probably 
experience greater changes in living costs during war- 
time than the larger ones. This is especially true of 
cities with less than 100,000 population. 

There are undoubtedly several factors accounting for 
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CHART 3: POPULATION IN 1940 AND LIVING COST CHANGES IN HOUSEFURNISHINGS, FUEL AND LIGHT AND 
“ALL ITEMS” IN 55 CITIES, JANUARY, 1939-SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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this situation. One is the ability of a larger city to ab- 
sorb an influx of population with less strain on its 
economy than a smaller one. Another is the probable 
diversity of industry in larger cities. As war industry 
demands more labor, a large city can draw upon those 
industries within its domain not engaged in war work 
to furnish a large part of the labor needed in its war 
factories, thus reducing the necessity of drawing outside 
labor into the city. 

More important than size to any city are the changes 
in its population and the effect the war has had on its 
industries. An overcrowded city, with industries work- 
ing full time and workers with plenty of money to 
spend, is more certain to experience a sharp rise in living 
costs than a city which merely finds itself small in a 
time of rising prices. 


Costs or VARIOUS CoMPONENTS 


Food costs showed the sharpest upward trend as the 
size of city diminished. The average of the change in 
food costs in the eleven smallest cities, 55.9%, was 7.8% 
above the average for the eleven largest cities, 44.6%. 
As was the case for total living costs, in cities of over 
90,000 population, food-cost changes remained fairly 
even. In the smaller cities there was a noticeable jump 
in the level of increases. There was also much more 
dispersion about the trend. The smallest change among 


the eleven smallest cities was 44.9% in Parkersburg, 
which was only slightly more than the average for the 
eleven largest cities. The largest increase in food costs 
among the eleven smallest cities was 66.4% in Front 
Royal, which was almost equaled by the 61.6% change 
in Memphis with a population over one hundred times 
larger than Front Royal. 

Housing-cost increases showed a gradually rising 
trend as the size of the city declined. Below the 100,- 
000 population mark, the scatter of increases becomes 
very great, although the upward trend is definitely 
greater. The rent increase for Rockford, Illinois, has 
been far greater than for any of the other fifty-four 
cities and clearly demonstrates the effect of rapid in- 
dustrial expansion in a small city. The shortage of 
housing that occurred in Rockford early in the war 
brought a boom in rentals and carried the index to this 
high level. Including Rockford, the average rent in- 
crease of the eleven smallest cities exceeded that of the 
eleven largest by 6.4%. Excluding Rockford, the small- 
est cities topped the largest ones in rent increases by 
3.97%, the average changes being 9.2% for the eleven 
smallest and 5.1% for the eleven largest. 

The trend of the increases in clothing prices is the 
only one to show a steady downward movement as the 
size of the city diminished. The average increase in 
clothing prices in the eleven largest cities was 26.3%, 
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and compares with 24.1% for the eleven smallest cities. 
Because of the unusual amount of dispersion in the 
changes shown in fuel and light costs in various cities, 
it Is difficult to determine just what effect, if any, size 
of city has on these costs. The trend indicates that the 
mcreases gradually declined from the largest cities down 
to those of about 300,000 population and then turned 
upward. This upward phase extended until cities of 
about 100,000 population were reached and then the 
trend curved downward again. The fuel and light index 
for any city covers the fuels important to that city, 
plus gas and electricity. Anthracite, bituminous coal, 
oil, coke, and wood—the principal fuels of the country 
as a whole—have not shown uniform price changes. In 
fact, wood prices have recently soared in some localities 
far beyond any advance that is likely to occur in the 
price of the other fuels. On the other hand, prices of 
gas and electricity have declined on the average 
throughout the country. Since the related importance 
of the various components of the fuel and light index 
differ considerably from city to city, and since the price 
changes of these components have differed substantially, 
these factors appear so important to the fuel and light 
index as to dwarf any influence of the size of ctiy. 
Next to fuel and light costs, prices of housefurnish- 
ings show the widest dispersion of increases. There is, 
however, a definite upward trend in these increases as 
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cities become smaller in size. The eleven smallest cities 
had an average increase of 30.1%, or 5.4% greater than 
the 23.4% average for the eleven largest cities. 

The trend of increases in sundries slopes downward 
from the largest cities to those of about 400,000 popula- 
tion and then starts upward with a gradually acceler- 
ating trend as the size of cities decreases. With a few 
exceptions, the dispersion is not very great. Because of 
the concave shape of the trend, the average increase of 
the eleven smallest cities is only 1.3% greater than that 
of the eleven largest, the averages being 13.7% and 
12.2% respectively. 


Size oF City A Factor 


The general conclusion can be drawn that changes 
in living costs have been influenced by, and are, there- 
fore, related to size of city. In cities under 100,000 
population, living costs in general seem to have risen 
more than in larger cities. Factors other than the size 
of city, of course, enter into the differences in living 
cost changes, including, for instance, the location of re- 
spective cities, which will be analyzed in the December 
issue of The Management Record. 


G. Ciark THompson 
Mary A. Wertz 


Division of Labor Statistics 


The Handicapped as a Labor Resource’ 


RESULT of the progressively more critical man- 

power shortage has been the brushing aside of pre- 
conceived objections to certain types of labor, or as- 
sumptions regarding their unavailability for war produc- 
tion, in favor of a willingness to try anything that prom- 
ises even remotely to help meet pressing needs. In conse- 
quence, significant discoveries have been made that have 
substantially aided the war effort. 

The most important such discovery is the adaptability 
of women to types of work formerly considered beyond 
their capacity for physical reasons. To be sure, there 
have had to be changes in the method of performing 
some operations mostly in the way of introducing human 
or mechanical assistance in weight lifting, but with sur- 
prisingly little difficulty women have stepped into men’s 
jobs and done good work. Many an operating executive 
who accepted women replacements only because he had 
no choice has freely testified that the performance of 
women on what were formerly men’s jobs has completely 
overcome his doubts. 

Another important discovery has also been made—that 
persons who normally would have been ruled out of con- 
sideration for employment on account of physical defi- 


1This article is a condensation of Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 59, 
‘‘The Employment of Handicapped Persons,” to be published shortly. 


ciencies can become useful, productive workers, often 
with definite advantages over physically normal em- 
ployees. Altruistically motivated employers have in the 
past made a point of employing a fair proportion of the 
physically handicapped, but in industry generally such 
employees were normally those who had suffered an in- 
jury in the service of the particular company. Now, 
persons with formerly disqualifying handicaps are found 
to be capable, under controlled conditions, of perform- 
ing a large variety of necessary operations. Critical 
need, replacing altruism, has given the handicapped an 
opportunity to prove their claim for employment con- 
sideration, and they have risen to their opportunity at 
a time of national crisis in a manner that does them 
credit. 

The United States Office of Education indivates that 
approximately 80,000 physically handicapped persons a 
year might be made available for employment if ade- 
quate occupational adjustment were made. Young men 
and women seeking to enter employment for the first 
time constitute about 40% of this number. The remain- 
ing 60% are experienced workers who have been in- 
jured and require retraining or readjustment in order to 
find employment. Most of the young people who are 
seeking employment for the first time have suffered the 
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handicap of physical impairment since birth. Approx- 
imately 58% of the 80,000 have orthopedic disabilities, 
18% hearing impairments, 10% visual handicaps, 1% 
arrested tuberculosis, 4% cardiac diseases and 3% other 
or miscellaneous afflictions. 

When the employment of physically handicapped per- 
sons is considered certain definite questions are raised. 
Do they provide a really useful and practical source of 
labor? Are extensive changes in customary methods and 
procedures likely to be necessary? How should the in- 
terests of employee and company be protected from pos- 
sible difficulties arising from employment of physically 
handicapped persons? Where can such employees be 
recruited? 


Tur PERFORMANCE OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Exact production records for handicapped workers are 
rarely available for purposes of comparison; ordinary 
plant production records do not distinguish between the 
normal and the handicapped. However, observations 
made by foremen and supervisors in connection with 
Tue ConrerENCE Boarp study were uniformly favorable 
regarding the quantity and quality of output of handi- 
capped workers. In fact, in many instances, handicapped 
employees were rated above those who were physically 
normal. 

There are good reasons for their performance record. 
Presumably the handicapped worker has been placed on 
a job to which his capacities are well adapted. He has 
been carefully trained and adjusted to this job. Recog- 
nizing his limited field for employment, he is anxious 
to hold the job he has secured, and therefore endeavors 
to do his best. Sometimes the impairment itself makes 
for better working ability because when some faculties 
are destroyed or become useless, nature tends to in- 
tensify the acuteness of others. Moreover, many of the 
handicapped are intensely patriotic and, recognizing 
their limited opportunity to contribute personally to 
winning the war, accept their employment as a means of 
doing their share. Figures covering 185 companies com- 
piled early in 1943 by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation indicate that in only 10.5% of these companies 
had production of handicapped workers fallen below 
that of the able-bodied. 

A misconception that is being corrected is that the 
accident rate is higher among the handicapped. As a 
matter of fact, the survey revealed that forty-nine of 
eighty-seven companies found the accident rate for the 
handicapped lower than for the able-bodied, thirty-six 
saw no difference between the two groups, and in only 
two companies was the accident rate higher for the 
handicapped. Similarly, the handicapped show up well 
in the matter of absenteeism, particularly in the case 
of absences due to personal reasons. As might be ex- 
pected, the turnover rate among the handicapped is 
much lower than for physically normal employees. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Sometimes no special arrangements have to be made 
in connection with employing handicapped workers. 
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When possible, this is best, since the less distinction be- 
tween the handicapped and physically normal employees 
the better. In many cases jobs have been reanalyzed as 
to their demands on various types of physical effort. On 
the basis of these studies it has been determined what 
kinds of physical impairments do not necessarily dis- 
qualify a person from performing the job either as it 
was or with certain changes. Operating, personnel and 
medical executives have worked together effectively in 
these studies. Helpful lists of standard occupations suit- 
able for persons who have various handicaps have been 
compiled by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

In some plants the handicapped are segregated in a 
separate department where special conditions can be 
created and special supervision given. However, this 
practice is likely to be confined to large establishments 
where considerable numbers of handicapped persons are 
employed. Even then, it is usually considered better, 
when feasible, to make as little distinction as possible be- 
tween the handicapped and the normal and to have all 
work together under the same conditions. 


Sometimes employees are told in advance that handi- 
capped persons are coming into their departments and 
their cooperation is asked in helping the newcomers to 
become accustomed to their jobs. This is rarely neces- 
sary, however, as there is usually an instinctive desire to 
be helpful. Sometimes this urge to help has to be curbed 
or controlled, since handicapped persons tend to resent 
undue attention to their disability. 


By preparing handicapped people for employment be- 
fore they enter a plant, either through a rehabilitation 
agency or other training facilities, two purposes are 
served: they are oriented to factory work and are, there- 
fore, quite often better equipped than other new em- 
ployees; and they are able to begin working on a par 
with able-bodied employees from the very beginning. 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


Rehabilitation experts and company executives who 
have had to do with the employment of handicapped 
workers agree that satisfactory employment depends 
more upon selective placement than upon any other 
single factor. This involves not only the customary 
methods of determining the skills required for a particu- 
lar job and the aptitudes and experience of the prospec- 
tive employee, but also an evaluation of the physical 
capacities and limitations of the handicapped applicant 
and the physical demands of the job in order that they 
may be matched to the best advantage. The work his- 
tory of the applicant and the preplacement physical ex- 
amination are important considerations. 

In a handicapped person’s work history, more empha- 
sis is placed upon aptitudes than upon actual work ex- 
perience since these aptitudes may open up possibilities 
capable of advantageous development, but with no re- 
lation to actual experience. However, a recapitulation 
of the working background of an individual reveals the 
nature of his experience so that training for a new posi- 
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tion can be related in some way to his previous occu- 
pations. 


When a company employs physically handicapped 
persons for certain jobs throughout the plant, some al- 
terations may be necessary in the normal working con- 
ditions of the plant. It is important, therefore, that sec- 
ondary complications are not overlooked when the han- 
dicapped worker is employed. While the work history 
of the applicant does not reveal the dangers involved in 
off-the-job activities, it does give an indication of the 
previous exposure of the person to accidents and toxic 
substances. Furthermore, when the applicant has been 
disabled as the result of an industrial injury, the work 
history may bring to light many relevant facts that are 
useful in job placement. 

The physical examination given to handicapped per- 
sons is substantially the same as that given to the 
physically normal. The purpose, however, is not to re- 
ject those who have physical impairments, but rather 
to discover those who can be employed for certain work 
with safety to themselves and others and those who can- 
not. Considerations that must be taken into account by 
the company physician include the possibility of con- 
tagion, whether or not the mental condition of the indi- 
vidual is such that it will make him accident-prone, and 
the extent to which the defect impairs his mobility. Ex- 
perience has shown that persons with such apparently 
disqualifying handicaps as blindness have in special 
cases been used with advantage to themselves and the 
company. On the other hand, some mental or nervous 
defects that may not be readily observable may expose 
the individual and his fellow-workers to considerable 
danger. 


RECRUITING THE HANDICAPPED 


Because of the insatiable demand for labor at the pres- 
ent time and the consequent relaxation of physical stand- 
ards, some handicapped workers are applying directly at 
company employment offices although, until recently, a 
better approach for them had been through some organ- 
ization specializing in rehabilitation. Most companies, 
however, still avail themselves of the services of local 
offices of the United States Employment Service, the 
state Bureaus of Vocational Rehabilitation and various 
institutions for the disabled. 

Regional offices of the United States Employment 
Service often maintain a special service for the handi- 
capped. Four such offices in New York State, located 
in New York City, Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse, 
average about 1,600 placements per month and are in 
constant touch with many employers on available jobs 
and their qualifications. Through these contacts, it is 
not hard to make an initial placement, and, quite fre- 
quently, employers request additional handicapped per- 
sons because the original placement proved satisfactory. 

Through its vocational rehabilitation divisions, the 
United States Office of Education does much to facili- 
tate occupational readjustment of persons with impaired 
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physical faculties and thus make them available for em- 
ployment. There are many other institutions, both pub- 
lic and private, which deal with the placement of work- 
ers with different types of disabilities. Some are local 
and some national in scope. Many are devoted to the 
care and rehabilitation of persons with specific impair- 
ments, such as sight or hearing. All are available to 
help in the constructive task of making it possible for 
the handicapped to become self-supporting and valuable 
members of the community. 


Hours or Work AND WAGES 


Handicapped workers generally seem to be working 
the number of hours and receiving the same rates of pay 
as the able-bodied. This is a general rule to which, of 
course, there are some exceptions. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work has become well established, but it: 
is possible for an employer to obtain an exemption certi- 
ficate permitting him to pay a handicapped worker less 
upon presentation of proof that the output of such work- 
er is below the normal established for the job. However, 
none of the companies contributing information for this 
study had found it necessary to apply for exemption cer- 
tificates. Sometimes, also, a job may be altered so that 
the handicapped person is not undertaking all the re- 
quirements of the original job and is therefore not en- 
titled to the full rate. 

The obligations of Workmen’s Compensation are also 
factors that employers must take into account. There 
have been cases where a desire to give handicapped per- 
sons employment has involved an employer in heavy 
Workmen’s Compensation costs. However, legislation on 
the subject is changing rapidly and by September, 19483, 
some provision was made in all but three states having 
Workmen’s Compensation laws for specific coverage in 
second injury cases. Some states permit handicapped 
employees to waive their rights to compensation under 
certain conditions, but these waivers apply only for sec- 
ond injuries which might occur because of a pre-existing 
disability. These waiver clauses place all the burden of 
the second injury upon the disabled person and there- 
fore are not viewed with favor. However, they at least 
make it possible for handicapped persons to secure em- 
ployment. 

Notwithstanding certain difficulties and special prob- 
lems, handicapped persons are proving to be a valuable 
labor resource, are doing their part in the war effort, 
and, at the same time, are advancing the cause of the 
handicapped by proving how well they can adjust to the 
needs of industry. While they may not realize it, they 
are paving the way for the useful employment of many 
who will be disabled in the war. Thus, through indus- 
try’s willingness to experiment and the fine record of 
the handicapped, solutions are in the making for one of 
the important postwar social-economic problems. 


IsaBeL RopcErs 
Management Research Division 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. In some cases employees have taken part-time 
jobs outside the organization where they are regularly em- 
ployed. It is reported that their efficiency declines and 
their accident and absence records are poorer than normal 
because of lack of proper rest. Are you faced with this 
problem, and, if so, how do you make such employees un- 
derstand that their primary responsibility is to the organi- 
zation that employs them regularly? 


In no case was this regarded as a serious problem. About 
half of the companies reporting had had no experience with 
this difficulty, and in the remainder it had not assumed 
serious proportions. In two cases any possible trouble was 
avoided by the fact that the companies worked 12-hour 
shifts and the additional work, plus the overtime pay, re- 
moved any temptation to seek work elsewhere. Repre- 
sentative comments follow: 


We have been operating two 12-hour shifts, and we do 
not know of any of our employees, after working these long 
hours, who are taking part-time jobs elsewhere. 

On the other hand, we have employed on a short night 
shift men who are employed for eight hours in other factories. 
However, we have not found these men as efficient as the 
regular full-time employees, and it is only in emergencies 
that we would continue this practice. 


So far as we know, none of our employees have taken 
positions outside their regular employment. 

It should be noted, however, that we have given part-time 
work to employees of the local university, some local banks, 
etc., where the hours are short, and the men have time avail- 
able that they desire to occupy—no doubt, for the addi- 
tional compensation, and also because they feel they are 
contributing in that manner to the war effort. 

We are welcoming that sort of assistance in view of the 
fact that our manpower situation here is extremely bad. 


We have a number of part-time employees, most of them 
professional men such as schoolteachers. On the average, 
their performance is very satisfactory. We also have several 
employees, working a full 8-hour shift in our plant, who de- 
vote time on the outside to the business in which they have 
been regularly engaged, such as retail stores, service stations 
and beer parlors. Our experience with that class of em- 
ployee has on the whole been rather unsatisfactory, and 
we have found it necessary to discharge several due to 
soldiering on the job and excessive absenteeism. I do not 
know offhand of any of our employees who put in part time 
in any other manufacturing plant. 


We have had very few employees who have requested 
permission to take part-time jobs outside of our organization. 
The total number who have requested and been given such 
permission is twelve. 

Of those, only six are spending time daily on other jobs; 
the other six work one or two evenings.a week or during the 
week end. 


In checking with department and section heads, we have 
had no adverse reports regarding the work of employees 
since they assumed the outside activity. 


We do have employees who have taken part-time jobs 
outside the organization where they are regularly employed, 
and also employees who have worked part time in other 
than their regular department after their regular working 
hours are over. In some cases there has been a decline in 
efficiency in their regular work. It is difficult to know how 
to cope with this situation in an area such as this, as there 
are not enough people here to man industry to the extent 
necessary to meet commitments. 

We had rather encouraged salaried workers to take week- 
end jobs in the factory, but find there are complications 
because under the Wage-Hour Act exempt employees lose 
their exemption by working in the factory for a specified 
period of time. We have, therefore, discontinued this 
practice. 


We have had a few cases of this nature, and where we 
find that any outside activities, either work or recreational, 
interfere with the employee’s efficiency, we lay the matter 
squarely before the employee and tell him that he must 
make up his mind whether he is going to work for us or not. 


POINT 2. War casualties are already seeking re-employ- 
ment in industry. What is industry’s attitude so far to- 
ward employing such persons with mental or physical 
handicaps? When a company has a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation operated by employee contributions, should these 
handicapped persons be eligible for membership on the 
same terms as others? 


Several companies have already re-employed ex-service- 
men, but, for the most part, they have been discharged 
from camps in this country and are not battle casualties. 
There is unanimous agreement that every effort must be 
made to re-employ as many men handicapped by war 
injuries as are able to perform useful work. There is more 
question regarding the mentally handicapped on the 
ground of danger to themselves and to other employees 
from unpredictable behavior. Whether or not war-injured 
employees shall be admitted on equal terms to mutual 
benefit associations having insurance and benefit features 
seems to depend upon the by-laws and regulations of the 


particular association. Typical comments of executives 
follow: 


Feeling that industry has a positive obligation with re- 
spect to war casualties, we have made every effort to find 
suitable placement for such physically handicapped persons 
as have become available. Since the number of casualties 
returning for employment so far has been relatively low, and 
the demand for labor is urgent, the problem has not assumed 
serious proportions. Industry’s regard for its obligations 
will be tested only when labor demand slackens and industry 
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has the choice of employing both disabled and able-bodied 
applicants. We believe that the best program for absorbing 
the handicapped is by way of a rehabilitation program in- 
volving apprenticeships for unskilled disabled veterans, with 
the government absorbing the difference between standard 
wages and normal apprentice pay. We have made a start in 
such an apprenticeship program, but have not had sufficient 
experience to appraise it from a practical standpoint. 


Our policy is to re-employ every former employee who has 
entered the service of this country. Those discharged for 
physical disability are re-employed and everything is done 
toward whatever rehabilitation is possible and all physical 
requirements with respect to these men are relaxed. 


We have had considerable experience with the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons and have expanded our activi- 
ties to provide for re-employment of war casualties. Over 
500 handicapped persons are employed in our plant, and 
surveys have been made to determine the jobs on which ad- 
ditional handicapped employees can be employed. Our 
medical director heads up our rehabilitation program and is 
assisted by all other divisions in the industrial relations 
department. 


We recognize that we shall have a great responsibility to 
re-employ those men who have been injured on the fighting 
fronts, and we are assembling all the information and experi- 
ence available to improve our program of employing handi- 
capped persons. Our company has prepared a motion picture 
with sound accompaniment describing our experience with 
the employment of handicapped persons, and this motion 
picture has received much favorable comment from organi- 
zations and individuals all over the country. Recent experi- 
ence with the employment of war casualties reveals that 
their presence in the plant provides a great impetus to em- 
ployee morale. While we do not have a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation, all employees are eligible to the benefits of our very 
liberal life, accident and hospital insurance program. 


We have so far had no applications for employment by 
war casualties. We have decided generally that we shall 
bend over backwards in placing casualties who went directly 
into military service from our own employ. However, al- 
though we have not yet considered the question of employ- 
ment of casualties not previously in our service, our policy 
in at least the immediate future will probably be fairly strict 
in this regard. By this I mean that the local manpower 
situation will probably have to become much tighter before 
we consider the “‘dilution” or modification of jobs to accom- 
modate casualties. 


We do not know of any war casualties seeking re-employ- 
ment. Our attitude would be to employ people with physical 
handicaps, if possible, but, under no consideration would 
we employ such people with mental handicaps. We do not 
believe that a mutual benefit association should be loaded 
up with employees who are already likely to become an im- 
mediate burden on such an association. 


We are keeping a careful record of our employees who 
have voluntarily enlisted or been drafted into the Armed 
Forces with the intention of reinstating them in their old 
jobs, based on seniority, whenever conditions permit. So 
far, we have not been confronted with the problem of re- 
employing combat casualties, but have re-employed quite a 
number of men discharged from military service for age or 
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physical disability. They have, in general, fitted very nicely 
into the organization in their previous jobs. If, or when, 
later we are faced with the problem of re-employing men 
incapacitated by war casualties, we shall try to give them 
every consideration possible. The understanding is, of 
course, that a man is entitled to reinstatement unless he is 
incapacitated to the extent of making him unsuitable for 
the work in which he was previously engaged. However, 
cases may develop where a man in that condition may be 
used for work other than that for which he was trained, and, 
if so, we shall give the matter every consideration. We do 
not have a mutua! benefit association operated by employee 
contributions. 


We have had no experience with war casualties seeking re- 
employment. We have had a number of discharged men 
return to us in the same condition as when they left; there- 
fore there was no question in regard to their physical fitness. 

We have a mutual benefit association operated by our em- 
ployees, and I am quite sure that handicapped persons would 
be eligible for membership on the same terms as others. 


We have not yet experienced any problem of wounded 
men seeking employment. As a policy, we will be most 
sympathetic and helpful to them and we will extend our- 
selves as far as possible to give them the benefit of all priv- 
ileges accorded our employees, including the benefit of our 
association which is supported by the employees themselves. 

We feel that industry must show in a tangible way its ap- 
preciation of the sacrifices these men have made, and we will 
go the second mile in this respect. 


I see no reason why we should prohibit the employment 
of war casualties providing their physical disability would 
not prevent them from carrying on such duties assigned 
them within their capabilities. We have employed several 
men, although not actually war casualties, who have been 
discharged from the Army because of medical disabilities. 
Their participation in benefits of our mutual benefit asso- 
ciationwould be governed by the by-laws, and they would 
not be refused membership but would be prohibited from 
collecting benefits from old injuries received elsewhere on 
medical causes not resulting from their employment, and, 
therefore, not compensable. 


We have not so far been confronted with the problem of 
men returning with mental or physical handicaps after re- 
lease from the Armed Forces. 

The question of what should be done by mutual benefit 
associations depends upon whether persons handicapped in 
the service of the country are to receive important payments 
or pensions from the government. If such payments are be- 
ing received as a result of their injuries in the Armed Forces, 
then they should not depend upon the mutual benefit asso- 
ciation for payments normally intended for those who are 
injured either in the course of employment or by reason of 
nonoccupational accidents or illness. 

In general, I think the attitude of local concerns will be 
to bend every possible effort toward replacing those who are 
available for re-employment after honorable discharge from 
the Armed Forces, even though they are somewhat seriously 
handicapped upon their return. 


We are being faced with the problem of re-employing war 
casualties from among those who left us to go into the 
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Armed Forces and are now being discharged. We are pro- 
viding such employment as can be done by these people 
without physical detriment to themselves or to others with 
whom they will work. Those who are unable to work we 
are following closely to be sure that they are getting proper 
rehabilitation and financial attention. We have not yet had 
enough experience with applications for employment by 
people who had not been previously employed by the com- 
pany, but when we do I think our policy will be to offer them 
employment wherever they are needed and can be used, 
and they will be offered protection of the mutual benefit 
association operated by employee contributions on the same 
eligibility basis as for all other employees. In other words, 
if they can meet the physical requirements, they will be 
accepted. 


We operate a mutual benefit association, with employee 
contributions, and our policy is to treat handicapped per- 
sons the same as others with respect to membership bene- 
fits, etc. 


Although we have re-employed about 100 individuals dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces, only a very few are handi- 
capped either mentally or physically; most of them were 
discharged from United States training camps. 

Accordingly, while we have no mutual benefit association 
operated by employees, I am inclined to feel that handi- 
capped people should be given membership in such organi- 
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zations, if they are granted membership at all, on the ful 
articipating basis. 

7 sane ae hs the employment of both mentally and phys- 
ically handicapped persons. Those with physical handicaps 
are not too difficult to place, because their handicaps are 
known. If a person has one leg or one arm, or is blind, the 
handicap is visible. Industry can either find a place for that 
man or it can’t, depending upon the nature of its operations. 
On the other hand, a person with a mental handicap is a 
hazard both to himself and to industry. The disability is not 
known, nor clearly understood; and the methods of dealing 
with it are not known or understood—sometimes even by 
medical specialists. It may seem harsh to say it, but I think 
it is true that people with mental afflictions should be con- 
sidered as social problems, not industrial problems. 


We have made a complete study of every job in our plant 
and have determined which jobs can be performed by em- 
ployees with certain types of handicaps. We have found a 
great many jobs through our job specification system which 
can be done by handicapped employees. When we place | 
such employees on these jobs, they are “frozen”; that is, 
their supervisors are so informed and their records so marked 
as to prevent their being put on any other type of work. 
Also, where necessary, compensation waivers are signed by 
such employees. Our attitude towards such persons is that 
we are glad to have them. The physical requirements of our 
mutual benefit association are such that these employees are 
not eligible for membership on the same terms as others. 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Maintenance of Membership Denied 


The Regional War Labor Board at Atlanta, Georgia, 
has denied maintenance of membership to three unions 
in the cases of the Portland Cement Company and the 
AFL Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, the Jorgen- 
sen Bennett Manufacturing Company and the CIO 
International Woodworkers, and the Carolina Power 
and Light Company and the AFL Street Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees. 

In the case of the Portland Cement Company, the 
board awarded a check-off clause but said: 

This particular company is located in a small commu- 
nity and 93% of the employees are members of the union. 
Although the union appears to feel some danger as re- 
gards company interference, it does not appear there is 
much basis for such an attitude at the present time, ad- 
mitting that in the past the unionization of the plant was 
hindered . . . To grant a union shop or even a maintenance 
of membership clause with an escape provision would, 
in the panel’s opinion, do more harm than good to the 
relations between the company and the union. 

In the Jorgensen Bennett Manufacturing Company 
case, the board denied maintenance of membership be- 
cause the collective bargaining relationship between the 
company and the union was satisfactory and the board 
felt that there was no need for this provision. 

In the Carolina Power and Light Company case, 
where the vote of a six-man board was 8 to 3, the one 


public member who sided with the two industry mem- 
bers said that he voted to deny the workers’ petition 
primarily because of the “discourtesy, bias and ignor- 
ance shown by the union at a hearing before the board.” 


Technological Clause 


A Pennsylvania steel corporation and the CIO Steel- 
workers union have recognized the need to include in 
their collective bargaining contract provision for tech- 
nological changes in the following clause: 


When technological changes are made in equipment, 
method of processing, material processed, or quality or 
production standards which would result in a substantial 
change in the character of the job, job duties or require- 
ments; or where over a period of time an accumulation 
of minor changes of this type have occurred which, in 
total, have resulted in a substantial change in the char- 
acter of the job, job duties or requirements, adjustments 
of hourly, incentive, and tonnage rates may be required. 
In such cases, management may establish the new rates, 
and the union, if dissatisfied, may allege a grievance and 
carry it through all steps of the contract procedure estab- 
lished for the settlement of grievances for determination 
as to whether the earnings received by the employee from 
the new rates have resulted in a lowering of the rates ap- 
plicable to him. 


Interplant Seniority 
An agreement negotiated between a midwestern 
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manufacturing company and the CIO Farm Equip- 
ment Workers includes seniority provisions that give 
employees both inter- and intra-plant seniority. 

If an employee transfers at his own request or at the 
request of the company from one group to another group 
he shall hold his seniority in his former group for one year, 
after which his total length of service with the company 
shall be transferred with him. 

If an employee is transferred with a product or machine 
which is transferred from one plant to another his senior- 
ity in the old plant shall be transferred with him, 

An employee retains his seniority with a group upon 
transfer from one shift to another in such group, but the 
transfer of an employee from one shift to another, except 
on account of lay-off, shall be at the discretion of the 
company. 

The union may, upon written request to the manage- 
ment committee, review any problem in such exercise of 
discretion before the management committee whose deci- 
sion shall be final. 

There is hereby created the privilege of seniority pref- 
erence for union representatives; namely, (a) executive 
officers, (b) members of the bargaining committee, and 
(c) stewards. 


Figures released by the National Women’s Trade 
Union League claim that three million members of 
American unions are women. That is about one-fourth 
of the total union membership. 


Ontario’s Labor Court 

The Labour Court of Ontario, which administers the 
Ontario Collective Bargaining Act, held that a griev- 
ance committee is to consist of representatives of the 
union which has been certified as the bargaining agent. 

The labor court has also ruled that in cases where 
workers participated in wildcat strikes they did not 
have the right to participate in elections to determine 
the bargaining agent. In another instance, the court 
ruled that workers who violated the provisions of the 
collective bargaining agreement while participating in 
union activities were not eligible for reinstatement under 
the terms of the Ontario Collective Bargaining Act. 


Army and Navy Take Over 

Canadian Army and Navy personnel took over the 
jobs of striking AFL freight handlers in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on October 4. The strike came as a result of a 
decision of the Canadian War Labour Board which 
granted the freight handlers an increase of 5¢ an hour 
instead of wage equality with the stevedores which the 
striking workers felt was due them. 


The AFL now claims to have a dues-paying member- 
ship of 6,564,141 and its Weekly News Service states 
that delegates at the last AFL convention freely pre- 
dicted a membership of eight million by October, 1944. 
Whether they attribute the gain to CIO unions coming 
back to William Green’s “House of Labor” or whether 
organization drives would bring in new members was 
not stated. 


———— 
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The Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Illinois, is en- 
couraging high school students to seek careers in la- 
bor unions and personnel work. The Kiwanians are of- 
fering cash scholarships of $300 each which will allow 
the students to make a study of labor relations from 
the point of view of labor or management. 


A yearly minimum wage of $1,800 for local govern- 
ment workers is now a part of the program of the CIO 
State, County and Municipal Workers of America. 


The AFL central labor union in Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, has formulated a plan whereby honorable dis- 
charge papers from the Armed Forces will be accepted 
as initiation fees into unions, with emphasis on the fact 
that the returned fighters shall not lose seniority. 


The Detroit Regional War Labor Board removes the 
check-off provision from, an agreement between the 
United Construction Workers Union (CIO) and the De- 
troit Painting Contractors. Although the CIO has a 
closed shop contract, some of the employees are mem- 
bers of the AFL painters’ union. When the contractors 
needed additional workers and the CIO could not supply 
them—the AFL could. 


Vacation Plans 
The following two vacation plans were recently nego- 
tiated and approved by the War Labor Board: 
Length of Service Days’ Vacation 


6 months but less than 8 months........ Q 
8 months but less than 10 months........ 3 
10 months but less than 12 months........ 4 
Is Year Or-OVEL etre sie clemerelel ihe tools hele ie 6 
DAVERIS “OLZOVET Wa ge eet cela le ols ctepeie rect 7 
SF VEArsy OP OVEN «cle eeleisinted Vetere telat oohelete 8 
ATV EATS EOL vOVEMecrotater stoner arelete te <te1aetelole feet: 9 
D -VERTSOL LOVED Hailes, the wee & orotate steels 10 
6 yearssOrvOver. ..ch emesis cee lee ssiskee Le 
Hours’ Vacation 
Years’ Service (Con’t. Empl’t.) at Base Pay 
JatowS lor deiicigc coke watt oe Serene 40 
oe as Sore eee ict Ske dcr AUN. ONO OS: 48 
le ae ee hein tamed On ie oom reDIocT cic ot 56 
(ee ee RO OID Smo aio a deter nes 64 
LY OEP ke YOU a ad Re ea ae SAE AR Gs GOVE OF 72 
Sate eet ale rollers Tatvuete err er etate, tueeres oneeone) Tees 80 


International Scene 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Serv- 
ice, addressing the Transport and General Workers 
Union of Great Britain at their annual convention in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, touched upon the question of 
worldwide agreements when he said: 

In many of the international trades—that is, trades 
which enter into the international price level—a close and 
detailed study, together with an endeavor to lay down in- 
ternational conditions, will become imperative. These, 
however, should present no greater problems to the in- 
dustry of the new world than those which arose when 
we moved from district to national standards. In fact, 
we have gained a very great deal of experience which 
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ought to enable us to work out a basis of operation in this 
type of trade. It should contribute considerably to the 
stability that is essential if we are to avoid cyclical periods 
of boom and depression. 


Company Work Rules 


Stanley Ruthenberg, of the CIO Steelworkers and 
labor member of the Third Regional War Labor Board 
Panel, upholds the right of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Company to publish work rules. Mr. Ruthenberg says: 

The company has the right to publish work rules. Viola- 
tions of the work rules by employees that result in dis- 
charges are subject to grievance proceduré and arbitra- 

tion. I see no reason why work rules should even be a 

consideration for collective bargaining. The company 

should have the exclusive right to publish its work rules 

... I do not think the panel should be a party to the writ- 

ing of work rules, because work rules should be the exclu- 

sive prerogative of management. 


Negotiating Discipline 
A large plant in the Middle West has negotiated in- 
teresting discipline clauses with the International Rep- 
resentatives of the union which is the official bargain- 
ing agent for its employees. The clauses read: 

The International Union agrees to assign one of its 
representatives to assist the local in the administration of 
this agreement. In the event any member or members 
engage in a stoppage of work in violation of this agree- 
ment, the International Union will discipline such member 
or members and advise the company of its action. 

That the union will discipline any member, and the 
company will discipline any foreman or other of its repre- 
sentatives who shall conduct himself in such manner as 
to bring upon the union or the company, respectively, the 
proper reproach of the other that it has violated any of 
the terms of this agreement. 


Newark Mayor Scores AFL Union 

Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, Secretary of the New 
Jersey State AFL, denounces Local No. 56 of the AFL 
Meat and Cannery Workers Union because the union 
collected dues from soldiers who were volunteering their 
services in two southern New Jersey canneries because 
of the labor crisis. Mayor Murphy said that taking 
dues from the soldiers was an outrage and he would 
refer the matter to the international office of the Meat 
and Cannery Workers Union. 


In opposing the request of the Newspaper Guild for 
a maintenance of membership clause in their collective 
bargaining agreement with The New York Times, Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger, publisher, quoted a statement 
from William Green, AFL president, to the effect that 
while Mr. Green favored a closed shop for workers in 
industry he was opposed to the closed shop or the pres- 
ent form of maintenance of membership in the news- 
paper industry because it was human nature for report- 
ers who are working under closed shop conditions to 
favor their union organization when writing. 


Wayne L. Morse, public member of the National War 
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Labor Board, in a speech before the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce said that it was “sacrilegious” to ask for 
improvement of civilian conditions during the war. 
Dean Morse went on to say, “Labor destroys its own 
house when it takes the point of view that it is due more 
than a reasonable share of the returns of industry or 
intrudes in the essential rights of management.” 


President A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen has announced that his organization 
was turning in the direction of intensive and systematic 
political organization and action.” Mr, Whitney stressed 
the fact that labor can only bargain with political legis- 
lators and political administrations through their voting 
strength. 


The National Labor Relations Board directed the 
Wierton Steel Company to pay $92,567 to seventeen em- 
ployees who were discharged in 1937. The workers in- 
volved received from $1,553 to $9,471 each. The Em- 
pire Worsted Mills, Inc. of Jamestown, New York, was 
directed by the NLRB to pay $31,000 in back wages 
to thirty-one employees who were discharged during 
an organization drive by the Textile Workers Union. 


Employer and union representatives on the Joint In- 
dustry Board of the Electrical Industry in New York 
City have successfully put into operation a plan adopted 
in January which provides that when workers cannot 
find employment as building trades electrical workers at 
$2.00 an hour, they should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to be employed at a lower hourly rate on equip- 
ment which is used in buildings, used by manufacturers 
or used on the assembly line. The board is carrying on 
an active campaign to convince both employers and em- 
ployees of the usefulness of the plan. 

Approximately 1,500 of the 7,000 building trades elec- 
triclans who are union members are now working at 
lower hourly rates in manufacturing plants wiring 
switchboards, assembling bomb sights, wiring radio 
equipment of a very technical nature, working on ships 
and in wire-nianufacturing plants. 


Labor Management Area Council 

An area council of labor-management committees is 
being organized throughout the Newark, New Jersey, 
area. The council is to consist of seventy-two repre- 
sentatives of thirty-six plants where labor-management 
committees are in operation. An exeeutive committee 
has been formed and it consists of representatives from 
the following companies and unions: American Type 
Founders, International Association of Machinists, Cru- 
cible Steel Company, United Steelworkers Union, East- 
ern Aircraft Corporation, General Motors Division, 
United Auto Workers Union, Isolante, Inc., Chemical 
and Oil Workers Union, Starr Electric Motors Com- 
pany, United Radio & Electrical Workers Union, Lamp 
Division-Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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The big problem facing this newly organized council 
is the question of manpower shortages in the highly in- 
dustrialized Hudson and Essex County areas. 


O. W. Rider of the Bell Aircraft Company manage- 
ment in Buffalo, New York, Chairman of the Bell Labor- 
Management Committee and Chairman of the Niagara 
Frontier Council of Labor-Management Committees, 
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states that absenteeism has dropped from 10.5% to 
6.6% through labor-management committee activity. 
Having labor and management sitting down at the same 
table and discussing and working out work problems 
helps plant morale, Mr. Rider said. 


ApraHam A. Desser 
Management Research Division 


Absenteeism during August 


BSENTEEISM in August accounted for 39,550,000 
man days lost by industrial employees because of 
sickness, nonindustrial accidents and absences for personal 
reasons, according to estimates based on THz CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s survey for that month. This figure is almost 4 mil- 
lion man days more than the 35,680,000 lost in July. The 
increase can be accounted for mainly by the fact that 
women lost an average of 1.4 days in August and an aver- 


TABLE 1: FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF ABSENCE AMONG 
EmpLoyees, Aucust, 1943, 1In RexLatTion To Hours 
WorKED A WEEK 
83,570 MALE EMPLOYEES 

Average Number of Absences 


Average Days Lost Average 


for 1,000 Employees an Absence Number 

Week! of Days 

hii ad a ae A 9} Shee | bo an | ost 82 

101 ng- 

“ ret Absences} term teen Absences Employee 
Over 60 219 74 293 ey 6.7 2.9 9 
55-59...... Q75 117 392 1.4 5.9 2.7 heat 
50-54... 217 50 267 1.5 9.1 2.9 a 
45-49... 221 44 265 1.4 9.0 2.6 a7 
40-44... 96 22 118 1.5 6.3 2.4 13 
Total 207 45 252 1.4 8.5 2.7 7 

42,247 FEMALE EMPLOYEES 

50-54.....-] 319 47 366 1.8 fess! 2.1 8 
45-49......| 541 98 639 1.3 6.8 2.2 1.4 
40-44..... »| 283 95 378 1.4 8.2 3.1 1.2 
35-39...... 385 370 155 1.8 5.5 3.6 2.7 
Total....] 448 107 555 1.3 7.0 2.4 1.4 


age of 1.3 days in July, while men lost an average of .7 days 
in August and .6 days in July. ; 

Forty-three plants, located in fifteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and employing 125,817 persons, con- 
tributed absence data for the survey. The plants were 
about 81% engaged in the production of war materials. 
Approximately 86% of the men and 75% of the women 
were factory workers. 

Short-term absences among women occurred at the fre- 
quency rate of 448 a thousand, and long-term absences oc- 
curred at a rate of 107 a thousand. The combined rate 
was 555 a thousand, with each absence averaging 2.4 days’ 
duration. 

The men in the companies reporting had a short-term 
absence frequency of 207 a thousand, and the long-term 


absences occurred at a rate of 45 a thousand. The com- 
bined rate was 252 absences a thousand, with an average 
loss of 2.7 days an absence. 

Although women comprised only 33.6% of the group sur- 
veyed, they accounted for 52.2% of all short-term absences 
and 54.6% of all absences of four or more days’ duration. 
Short-term absences were responsible for 44.7% of the total 
time lost by women, while absences of one, two or three 
days’ duration accounted for 43.5% of the total time lost 
by men. 

Hours or Work 


Hours of work in August averaged 47.2 a week in the fac- 
tories and 44.7 in the offices of the plants surveyed. The 
factory week for men averaged 48.4 hours and for women 
44.5 hours; the office week averaged 46.0 and 43.1, re- 
spectively. Men worked 48.1 hours a week on an average, 
or 4.0 hours more than women. 


TABLE 2: FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF ABSENCE AMONG 
68,552 Mae AND 36,134 FemaLte Employers, AUGUST, 
1943, AccorDING TO REASONS FOR ABSENCE 


Short-term Absences | Long-term Absences 


Classification 


Acci- 
Ill dent Other 


Absences per 


1,000 men.... 22 
1,000 women. 73 
Days lost an 
absence 
ent Seaarnea 
Women...... 


Data on hours and absenteeism for men and women are 
given in Table 1. The frequency rate of women is consid- 
erably higher than that of men in all hour groups, but the 
number of days lost an absence is still slightly higher for 
men than for women. 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 


The reports of forty-two plants employing 104,686 per- 
sons are analyzed in Table 2 to show the relative import- 
ance of illness, nonindustrial accidents and absence for per- 
sonal reasons. Personal reasons accounted for 59.8% of 
the absences, illness for 39.4%, and nonindustrial accidents 
for less than 1.0%. These causes were responsible for 
53.0%, 45.5% and 1.5%, respectively, of the total time lost 
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Men showed a slightly greater tendency to be absent for 
personal reasons, with about 62% of their absences re- 
ported under this category, as compared with 58% for 


TaBte 3: CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT, JULY To AUGUST, 
1943 


eo ere nT - 2% 
5 el 


women. Illness reasons were second in importance, ac- 
counting for approximately 41% of women’s absences, and 


for 37% of men’s absences. Nonindustrial accidents were 
almost negligible, accounting for about 1% of the absences 
in each case. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Forty-two companies decreased the number of employ- 
ees on their payrolls .4% from July to August, as against a 
1.3% increase from June to July. The only companies in 
August to show an increase in total employment were those 
which were engaged 75% to 99% in the production of 
war materials. 


IsaBEL RODGERS 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


AMENDED TREASURY REGULATIONS 


| Edie DER authority granted by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has issued, effective October 2, 1943, amended 
regulations relating to salaries and designated Part 1002. 
They supersede the regulations issued by the Commis- 
sioner and approved by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury on December 2, 1942. The text is divided into 
the following subparts: 


. Definitions, Sections 1002.1-1002.9 


. Jurisdiction of Commissioner, Sections 1002.10- 
1002.12 


. Salary Increases, Sections 1002.13-1002.14 (a) 
. Salary Decreases, Sections 1002.15-1002.16 
. Governmental Employees, Section 1002.17 


. Effect of Unlawful Payments, Sections 1002.28- 
1002.30 


. Exemptions, Sections 1002.31-1002.35 


EG el ea a> 


A special arrangement of significant information m 
the new rulings follows: 


Insurance and Pension Benefits 

Compensation may include insurance and pension bene- 
fits. In determining the amount of salary of an employee, 
the insurance or pension benefit inuring to such employee 
is not measured by what he will be entitled to receive after 
the happening of certain contingencies, but rather in terms 
of the amount of contributions or premiums paid by the 
employer. To the extent that an insurance and pension 
benefit inuring to an employee is reasonable in amount, 
such benefit is not considered as salary as defined in Sec- 
tion 1002.6. 

Contributions by an employer to an employee’s retire- 
ment plan . . . shall be considered reasonable, regardless 
of amount, provided the contributions by an employer to a 
stock bonus or profit-sharing plan with benefits distribut- 
able other than on the death, retirement, sickness or dis- 
ability of the employee, shall be treated as salary. On the 
other hand, contributions by an employer to an em- 
ployee’s pension trust which is subject to federal income 


taxation . . . shall be treated, for purposes of these regula- 
tions, as salary. 

Amounts paid by an employer on account of insurance 
premiums on employees . . . to the extent that they do 
not exceed 5% of the employee’s annual salary are not con- 
sidered as salary. The type of insurance on the life of the 
employee referred to in this section is the ordinary or whole 
life policy which does not provide for a cash surrender or 
loan value, or both, amounting to a large percentage of the 
premiums paid. For example, premiums on endowment 
policies, single premium life insurance policies, fixed pay- 
ment life insurance policies, and other similar policies shall 
be considered salary. (Section 1002.8) 


Salary Increases 


The burden of justifying an increase in salary rate shall 
in every instance be upon the employer seeking to make 
such increase. Increases in salary rates will not be approved 
except in the following cases: 


(1) Such increases as are clearly necessary to correct 
substandards of living. 


(2) Such adjustments as may be deemed appropriate 
by the Commissioner and have not heretofore been made 
to compensate in accordance with the Little Steel formula, 
as heretofore defined by the board, for the rise in the cost 
of living between January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. 


(3) Salary revisions clearly necessary to adjust salaries 
up to the minimum of the tested and going rates paid for 
the same work in the same or most nearly comparable 
plants or establishments in the same labor market, except 
in rare and unusual cases in which the critical needs of 
war production require the setting of a salary at some 
point above the minimum of the going salary bracket. 

(4) Reasonable adjustments may be made with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner in case of promotions, reclassi- 
fications, merit increases, incentive wages, or the like, pro- 
vided that such adjustments do not increase the level of 
production cost appreciably or furnish the basis either to 
increase prices or to resist otherwise justifiable reductions 
in prices. 

In connection with the approval of wage and salary ad- 
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justments necessary to eliminate substandards of living or 
to give effect to the Little Steel formula or in connection 
with the adoption of a longer work week, salary adjust- 
ments may be approved for workers in immediately inter- 
related job classifications to the extent required to keep 
the minimum differentials between immediately interrelated 
job classifications necessary for the maintenance of produc- 
tion efficiency. Such adjustments are to be tapered off rig- 
orously in application to higher job classifications so as 
to apply only to the extent necessary for productive effi- 
ciency in the interrelated job classifications. (Section 
1002.13) 


Commissioner’s Approval Not Required 
The Commissioner’s approval is not required where a 
reasonable increase in salary rate . . . is made in accord- 
ance with the terms of a salary plan or a salary rate 
schedule in effect on October 3, 1942, or approved there- 
after by the Commissioner, and as a result of: 


(1) individual promotions or reclassifications, 


(2) individual merit increases within established salary 
rate ranges, 


(3) operation of an established plan of salary increases 
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based on length of service within established salary rate 
ranges, 


(4) increased productivity under incentive plans, 
(5) operation of a trainee system, or 


(6) such other reasons or circumstances as may be pre- 
scribed in rulings or regulations promulgated by the Com- 
missioner from time to time. 


Bonus Payments 


A bonus regularly paid based upon a fixed percentage 
of salary (exclusive of bonuses and additional compensa- 
tion) where the percentage has not been changed, does not 
require approval by the Commissioner even though the 
amount may be increased owing to an increase in salary 
(exclusive of bonuses and additional compensation) auth- 
orized under these regulations. Any other bonus or other 
form of additional compensation requires approval by the 
Commissioner. 

The term “last bonus year” ending before October 3, 
1942, means the employer’s last accounting year, calendar 
or fiscal, ending prior to that date. (Section 1002.14) 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Wage-increase Announcements’, October 1 to October 31 


Sources: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 
American Steel Foundries Company........... 


Detroit Brass and Malleable Company......... 
Falls Spring & Wire Company................ 
RESON So SONS MIG ste nes rics wine ne nde » Hanover, Pa. 
Kent Defense Corporation...................5 Chestertown, Md. 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation............ 

Los rples Motor Coach Line.............. } Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lynn Gas & Electric Company................| Lynn, Mass. 
Manistee Garment Company................. Manistee, Mich. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Amount of 


nerease Affected ae 
314¢ (avg.) 3,000 | To workers in 6 plants. Retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1, 1942 
2¢-7¢/hbr. 154 
5¢/hbr. 135 | To female inspectors 
10% 350 | To shoe workers. Retroactive to April 1, 1943 
7¢/hr. 900 | Retroactive to July 26, 1943 
5¢/hr. 3,500 
/hr 569 | Retroactive to December 1, 1942 


Stewart Die Casting Company................ 
Union Electric Company..................-.- 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc.................... 


11 Cleaning and Dyeing Companies.......... 


tor Glass COMIPANIES. oft Soins whi elsd, dejo sia o's 8a" wie Pittsburgh, Pa.; Toledo, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 5¥¢/ 145 | Retroactive to February 23, 1943 
Kansas City, Mo. 2. 3¢/hbr 307 | To distribution and service employees 
Port Huron, Mich. 5¢/hr 151 
St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. 849 

2.3¢/hr. 8,100 


O.; Arnold, Belle Vernon, 
and Jeannette, Pa.; 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
and Fort Smith, Ark. 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Dependency Benefits for Inducted Fathers 


In view of the imminence of the drafting of fathers, 
some companies are considering providing supplemental 
benefits to dependents of drafted employees. One con- 
cern announced on September 1, 1943, the adoption of 
a new plan for the purpose of “alleviating cases of acute 
financial distress in the dependent families of drafted 


men.” 

Under this plan, families of service men with at least 
six months’ service who are drafted receive from the 
company one-quarter of the difference between the gov- 
ernment’s basic pay and normal company pay. In every 
case, however, the minimum monthly combined com- 


pany and government pay will not be less than: 


$128 per month—wife and one dependent child 
$143 per month—wife and two dependent children 
$158 per month—wife and three dependent children 
$178 per month—wife and four dependent children 


This allowance is given only to men who are legally 
married and living with their wives and have one or 
more dependent children under eighteen. The allow- 
ance is to be given for the duration. In computing the 
allowance, government pay includes dependents’ allow- 
ances, allowances for service ratings and special quali- 
fications, and other state and federal allowances for the 
support of these dependents. In addition the company 
pays one month’s salary at the time of induction. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
September-October, 1943 


HE outstanding events of the past thirty days in 
A hae field of labor economics were the settlement of 
the fourth coal strike of the year and the announce- 
ment by important labor leaders of their intention to 
force the elimination of the “Little Steel” formula as 
the basis for determining wage adjustments. 


Tue Coat SETTLEMENT 


John L. Lewis won a victory when, after the fourth 
major wartime coal strike, he succeeded in obtaining a 
contract with the government that provided for an in- 
crease in wages of $1.50 a day for the miners. He also 
won several other points of the program he had formu- 
lated at the beginning of the dispute in March. An 
increase from $20 to $50 was granted in vacation pay. 
All time over seven hours a day was accepted as over- 
time to be paid at time and a half or rate and a half. 
Tools, lamps, blacksmithing service and other occupa- 
tional necessities are to be provided by the operators. 

In some respects, however, Mr. Lewis failed, most 
noticeably in not obtaining more money for the same 
amount of work, which was the keystone of his program. 
To obtain the additional $1.50 a day, the miners must 
work a full extra hour at the face of the mines, which 
is paid for at time-and-a-half rates. Nor did he obtain 
recognition of portal-to-portal pay in the new contract. 
The War Labor Board, in its decision on the Illinois 
agreement, which is the basis of the current contract, 
accepted “the principle of establishing a method of pay- 
ment on an 814-hour day, including traveling time, in 
place of the old 7-hour day, excluding travel time.” 
The board did not, however, accept the particular 
method proposed by Mr. Lewis, but instead pointed out 
that it could only recognize increased wages paid for the 
increased working time at the face. In this case, forty- 
five minutes more were to be used in production and 
the remaining forty-five minutes were to be recognized 
as average travel time. Mr. Lewis wanted all the extra 
hour and a half counted as productive time and paid 
for at straight rates, with rate and a half paid for all 
time over forty hours per week, thus introducing the 
principle of portal-to-portal pay. The board ruled that 
time and a half pay for the added three-quarters of an 
hour of work, or $1.125 was all it would authorize under 
existing Executive Orders and in keeping with the policy 
of the Little Steel formula and the provision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In the latest contract, Mr. Lewis achieved the full 
$1.50 asked for in the Illinois agreement, not by recog- 
nition of portal-to-portal pay, but rather by increasing 
working time from forty-five minutes to an hour through 
reduction of the lunch period to fifteen minutes. Travel- 


ing time does, however, enter into the contract in an 
important way. Pending studies by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, forty-five minutes is to be accepted as 
the average traveling time in all mines. Under the 
agreement, productive time is to be measured by sub- 
tracting from portal-to-portal time (nine hours in the 
case of the Illinois agreement) forty-five minutes for 
traveling and fifteen minutes for lunch. If, as will be 
the case in many mines, traveling time exceeds forty- 
five minutes, the operators will have to pay the miners 
for excess time as if it were time spent in production. 


Significance 

What is the significance of this latest strike and its 
settlement? It is generally agreed that a price adjust- 
ment will have to be made to cover the increased cost 
of production. Mr. Davis recommended that in those 
cases where traveling time exceeded forty-five minutes, 
the OPA should make price adjustments so as not to 
cause the operators undue hardship. The OPA has an- 
nounced that necessary price increases are being calcu- 
lated. The result will be higher costs to consumers. 

Thomas J. Thomas, Deputy Administrator of Solid 
Fuels, points out that while the immediate effect of 
lost coal production is not greatly noticeable to the na- 
tion, the resultant failure to build up the customary 
backlog for the months of heaviest consumption means 
that as winter progresses the situation is going to be- 
come more grave, even if production resumes its old 
level. Secretary Ickes says that the new contract, call- 
ing for an additional hour of work each day, will pro- 
duce an additional 22 million tons of coal. This does not 
equal the amount of production lost so far this year as 
a result of the four strikes that have taken place. Wayne 
L. Morse, in his dissenting opinion of the War Labor 
Board’s approval of the new contract, pointed out that 
“over the years, the officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America have argued and demonstrated convincingly 
that long hours at the working places in the mines re- 
sult in less coal production than a day of shorter hours 
with a 30-minute lunch period.” He thus doubts that 
more coal will be mined. Actually, the Armed Services 
have absorbed a large number of the younger, stronger 
miners, who have been replaced by older men who can- 
not hope to maintain the production records of the 
younger men now gone from the mines. 

This none-too-bright picture is completed in the words 
of the industry members of the board, who, after ap- 
proving the contract, stated: “We are not unmindful 
that failure to approve this contract might precipitate 
a repetition of recent coal mine shutdowns .. . we could 
never recover the losses, especially of human life, that 
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would result from failures to provide the material of 
war.” 

Even this settlement is incomplete since full agree- 
ment has not been reached on all points and a renewal 
of the strike is possible. Once the agreement is com- 
pletely settled, however, it is only a temporary measure, 
for under the provisions of the Smith-Connally act, the 
mines must be returned to their owners within sixty 
days after normal operations are resumed. Since the 
contract is between the government and the miners, 
it will cease to exist when the owners repossess the 
mines. Mr. Ickes has hinted, however, that the mines 
will not be returned to the owners until they have nego- 
tiated a contract with the miners that is acceptable to 
the War Labor Board and which would thus render im- 
probable another work stoppage. 


Tue RattRoAp CaAsE 


A problem similar to that of the coal industry is aris- 
ing in the case of the 1,100,000 members of the non- 
operating railroad brotherhoods. An emergency board 
was appointed in February, 1943, to settle the wage 
dispute that threatened to impede the wartime service 
of the nation’s railroads. After lengthy consideration, 
the board came forth with a recommendation that an in- 
crease of 8¢ an hour, instead of the 20¢ asked by the 
unions, be allowed to all nonoperating employees of the 
railroads, effective June 23 and retroactive to February 
1 of this year. Mr. Vinson, then the newly appointed 
director of the Office of Economic Stabilization, vetoed 
the proposal on June 23. He said that inasmuch as most 
of the nonoperating employees had already received in- 
creases in excess of the 15% allowed under the Little 
Steel formula and, as on the whole, the average in- 
crease of all these employees had exceeded this amount, 
any further increase would be in violation of that form- 
ula and therefore inflationary. On October 16, a second 
emergency board was formed by the President to re. 
consider the railroad workers’ case. This new board also 
recommended a wage increase, but on a sliding scale of 
4¢ to 10¢ an hour. This proposal was accepted by Mr. 
Vinson but was immediately rejected by the unions. 
They were supported by the railroads in their request 
for restoration of the flat increase of 8¢ an hour sug- 
gested by the first board and accepted by the unions and 
the railroads in their agreement of August 7. Realizing 
the danger of the situation, Senator Truman has intro- 
duced in the Senate a proposal that Congress go “on 
record as supporting and holding legal the proposed 
eight-cents-an-hour raise.” 
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STEELWORKERS’ DRIvE 


On November 8, Phillip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America as well as of the CIO, 
opened a drive to lift the “Little Steel” wage ceiling. The 
steel workers’ organizations intend to reopen the 1,300 
contracts involving their 900,000 members and force an 
increase in wages. While the exact amount of their de- 
mands is not known, it is certain that they will exceed 
the limits set by the Little Steel formula. They are also 
preparing to ask for the elimination of the North-South 
differential in wages in the steel industry. The southern 
minimum wage is now 52¢ and the northern’ minimum, 
78¢. Just to eliminate the differential alone would mean 
an increase of 50% in basic wage rates in the Southern 
steel industry. Mr. Murray expects that this movement 
will not be confined to the steel unions, but that other 
CIO unions will follow suit. 

These three organizations—the United Mine Workers, 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, and the United Steelworkers 
—have a combined membership of over 2.5 million 
workers. If the other CIO unions join the movement, 
as well as the members of the UMW who are not miners, 
any gains by these workers will affect so large a propor- 
tion of the total organized labor force as to exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the wage-price program and the 
entire economy. In the face of this pressure, the War 
Labor Board has announced its determination to hold 
the line and keep alive its Little Steel formula. 

One would be led to believe from all this agitation 
that rising living costs must be working an extreme 
hardship on organized labor. A clue to the actual situ- 
ation may be derived from Conference Board figures 
which show that from the start of the current war, in 
1939, hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries have risen 43.8% and the cost of living has ad- 
vanced only 23.5%. “Real” hourly earnings in these in- 
dustries have thus gained 17.3%. Real weekly earnings, 
swelled by the increase in real hourly earnings, plus 
added hours worked and premium overtime pay, show 
an advance of 41.0%. Since January, 1941, the base date 
of the Little Steel formula, hourly earnings are up 36.4% 
as compared with a 20.6% increase in living costs. Real 
hourly earnings and real weekly earnings, despite the 
threat of rising living costs and the wage freeze aspect 
of the formula, are up 14.0% and 28.8%, respectively. 
In fact, real weekly earnings have risen 60.6% since 
1929, a prosperous year for American industry. 


G. CLtark THOMPSON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Personnel Practices 


Family Day in Wartime 
In spite of the difficulties attendant upon admission 
into war plants these days, employees of the Republic 
Aviation Corporation at Farmingdale, New York, en- 
tertained fifty thousand guests on a recent Sunday. 
Members of the immediate families of employees were 


invited to attend a “Family Day” celebration and see 
how P-47 fighter planes are made. Special passes were 
issued to the visitors, with each worker responsible for 
those he invited. 
Outside the plant the visitors viewed the cockpits of 
three Thunderbolts by moving along walkways con- 
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structed over the planes. Then they entered the factory 
and made a two-mile tour of the assembly line. Army 
and company pilots put on an informal air show during 
the inspection, with the pilots recounting their sensa- 
tions over a radio hook-up. 


Growth of a Personnel Practice 


A survey made by Tue Conrerence Boarp in 1937 
included the question: “What compensation is paid to 
hourly workers who report for work when none is avail- 
able?” More than 50% of the companies who replied 
at that time stated that no compensation, or “call-in” 
pay, was given under those circumstances; less than 
3% paid for the equivalent of four hours’ work. When 


the same question was studied recently, the figures were 
almost reversed. Replies showed that only 167% of the 
companies now make no provision for compensating 


Compensation paid hourly workers who 
report for work when none is available 


Full dayne eee + oe eee: er 


workmen who report for work when none is available, 
and 43.6% pay for the equivalent of four hours’ work. 

The trend toward liberalization of the practice of pay- 
ing call-in pay is shown in the table. 


Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls in 
Manufacturing, September, 1943 


ARNINGS, employment, man hours and payrolls 
exceeded their previous peak levels in September, 
according to Tue Conrerence Boarp’s regular monthly 
survey of labor statistics in twenty-five manufacturing 


AverAcE Wererexkuty Earnincs, 25 MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 
Source: The Conference Board. Index Numbers, 1923=100 


60 
1929 1933 1938 1942 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


industries. While the average number of hours worked 
in one week was also greater than in any other month 
in recent years, it was lower than it had been before 
May, 1930. 


Hourty AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings for all wage earners in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries combined averaged $1.035 
in September. The 1.5% rise in hourly earnings from 
August resulted largely from premium bonus payments 
for work on Labor Day, since working hours were ex- 
panded only 0.4% and reported wage-rate increases av- 


eraged only 0.1% for all workers in September. Hourly 
earnings have risen 36.4% since January, 1941, the base 
date of the Little Steel formula, when they averaged 
$.759. 

Average weekly earnings, which reflect changes in 
hours worked as well as those in hourly earnings, rose 
2% in September and averaged $47.16 for the twenty- 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS 
AFFECTED 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
W: Earn- 
soe A Rector fj ee 
1942 
Deptern her lava, sus eee cei ee 5.7% 6.5% 
Ootober...2ik . dcdev sas ons eaeeee 5.38 6.7 
Novembers<. «4 Gacieicuen eee 6.6 6.7 
Decembers 2 a8 .2e cette at 2.0 5.0 
1943 
PANUATY: Hy cr cheeitee dias Se eee 0.6 14.4 
IRGUEUALR inc kG bacon caeminice ee nae 7.6 
MYSYGh iSite oc tuoete see ore cee 0.9 6.0 
Avril. in cnet: eon Rec emes 0.6 5.9 
NESS ce. ss Gt ns Gab ei ee 1.8 7.9 
FUR: ies niee se eee OF 6.9 
JOYo Gece cee ere tee 5 Raa 7.8 
AUB YStoaLs » Ss.c te pits eee 0.3 7.0 
Depberi bert cco cesar tee eae 0.8 6.9 


five industries. While average weekly earnings declined 
from August to September in six of the individual in- 
dustries, the reductions amounted to 1% or less in five 
of them. Of the remaining nineteen industries, the rises 
in weekly earnings were less than 1% in only three in- 
dustries, from 1% to 2% in six industries, and in the 
remaining ten ranged upward to 7.5% in the iron and 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
a 


Average | Average Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Actual | Nominal 


Average | Average 
Date Hourly Weekly wn oie Hour ber Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Sepa 
rnings | Earnings | " Wage Wage ean pet] Employ- aoe . 

Basser Earner. (o——#_---—_ Ll gd ment See Payrolls 

Actual Reala Actual Reala Earner 
1942 September.......... $.957 | $41.79 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 Ee | 219.2 
Octobetia nce pacar ks . 958 42.10 43.6 41.4 vied 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 195.5 224.0 
November.......... . 966 42.50 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226 5 
December..:.......: .970 42.98 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.6 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 234.5 
1943 January........ we .979 43.56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 168.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 Bro Wry 239.5 
EGOEUREV tain oe wis ccs cg . 982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243.9 
Marcha pacity. ; . 987 44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 947.1 
PAT lh aust e o's ceca .998 45 .02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
1 a Se ce ea 1.009 45 92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179.3. 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 254.6 
MUNG M Geet See oe 1.016 46.16 45.2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5 166:8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
Oly sees Shand 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 183.4 173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 VAs y (rf 

(ANIQ UB: oie eis ass 1.020r| 46.25r 45.1r 43.2 188.5r} 183.9r| 173.8r} 169.6r 91.7r| 148.8r rare 258 .6r 
September.......... 1.035 47.16 45.3 43.4 191.3 185.9 177.2 172.2 92.1 149.1 137.3} 264.2 
rRevised See footnotes on page 458 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
eee 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
IypusTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 

Koviculvaral MID IEMene Tt ae. eee ES et hee $1.095 $1.081 $51.45 $50.19 47.0 46.4 46.5 46.5 
Fi OR 2 aa eet mala a 1.311 | 1.2897 | 58.46 | 58.887 | 44.6 45.%r | 43.4 43.4 
ERLE OG Leer ae Mtns «PUA S cia dl. sie oes aie Cahiers 6 > -713 .702 28.01 28.14 39.3 40.1 41.7 41.1 
ae ee en, ee es 1.065 | 1.055 | 48.18 | 47.76 45.2 | 45.3 42.9 42.8 
Pain aiets “ere 932 915 | 40.73 | 42.55 43.7 46.5 42.8 42.7 

Pi Not | ee ee 760 743 | 33.19 | 32.11 43.7 43.2 40.6 40.6 
Blecirrenumanilacburing : <4 oie <2 <b, s% <02 o sik sis Sire alee 1.075 1.068 50.33 49.55 46.8 46.4 42.5 42.5 
Oo TA aS OO Ri a Sicilian eee aie 981 973 |:°46.12 | 45.85 47.0 AY. 45.8 45.2 
i TOUR Eo hate a ean eS A, eee 783 762 | 32.06 | 31.05 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.0 
ethers 1 cade ganas Sa aS Sal 1.160 | 1.133r | 52.53 | 48.86r | 45.3 43.1r | 42.6 41.9 
ipathertanniny and Wishing... cs 4 sss na.- ee eb ease . 863 .863 She 36.77 43.0 42.6 42.8 42.9 
| vara) sviteatats pert 1h (og eats Reon Clee ee ROO Ec 1.079 1.070r | 49.73 50.02r 46.1 46 .7r 46.2 46.1 
Mienitpackinpeetes: Steins cs a sce ose ncsGosie be tees > 881 890 41.53 42.68 47.1 48.0 40.6 40.7 
ree et res. dc, pare « pots. os “O44 ‘973 | 44.37 | 44.81 47.0 46.1 40.8 40.8 
Barret ety he eon wc oe he ace oe ae ws 884 882 | 42.32 | 41.30 47.9 46.8 43.3 43.1 
Premera, (Se eee ee eee 822 306 | 36.28 | 35.67 | 441 | 44.3 | 42.5 | 42.4 
Pe eee es dee ‘999 | 1.018 | 42.46 | 42.84 42.5 42.3 40.8 40.7 
PachiieLiess MOCISTIA CHING tee ee eos iske sO Saas, soa oe 1.159 1.135r 49.02 46 .36r 42.3 40.8r 40.9 40.9 
Teer, PS eB i0Ws Colette paaeied Bee 1.170 | 1.132 | 53.54 | 61.32 45.7 454 45.3 42.4 
DS oliiek tired an HibES. accu ce deem ao 2s0rsey ce vt 1.281 | 1.241 | 58.80 | 55.99 45.9 | 45.1 45.6 42.9 
2. (then rubber, products ce. cies io eps ose crise y isn we mere 1.009 .987 45.92 45.08 45.5 45.7 44.8 41.7 
4s, Cu acae Stee het ae ain ee eae 145 733 | $2.09 | 30.64 43.0 41.8 42.1 42.9 
W Serre wel! Bon ee 889 ‘g87 | 38.12 | 37.99 42.9 42.8 BUG 41.4 
eer dcke in ee. kee ‘sv | ‘a7 | S790 | s7ias | 432 | 43's | 40.8 | 40:9 
@. Other woolen products!..........00ceceeeeeee cers 907 908 | 38.49 88. 17 42.4 42.0 42.4 42.3 

ae : Fk ote, Gh pam te Seer 1.134 1.114 54.54 3.12r | : 2 
AE dere cape ds er ee fe a Billa eels Was 1.086 | 1.073r | 50.54 | 49.58 | 46.5 46.17 43.5 48.4 

; hits diadenr coteagereevscseersrsseeiees 1088 A Dery teaat a [ind 9 ae 4 , : 

4 oo eae pie Bae Goes 1.231 | 1.195 | 568.26 | 56.58 47.3 47.4 45.7 45.7 
te ait pars sos aicesdeong 1.068 | 1.056 | 50.74 | 49.79 47.5 | 47.2 | 44.7 | 44.7 
Soin ah trl ed gape wale mel cine 1.117 | 1.098 | 54.05 | 52.33 48.4 477 | 44.3 | 44.8 
DS SEEN UR CELE AS hte ecru carte Regeln, sus reteie icin wre shone ays $1.035 $1.020r | $47.16 $46 .25r 45.3 45 .1r 43.4 43.2 
: ST ah $ .s69 | $ .848 | $35.20 | $36.17 40.5 42.7 42.1 42.1 

Ce) a aa he 1.253 | 1.937 | 56.07 | 587.17 44.7 46.2 41.8 40.6 
7 INDUSTRIES poe: $1 037 $1.022r | $47.20 $46 .33r 45.3 45.17 43.4 43 .2 

é t TRDREES: <0 bispsiete s «0 o clereic vis Ss. diele cn eseenes ee ae 

1.063 | $1.051 | $49.00 | $47.97 46.1 45.6 AY 1 47.1 
NGOS 1G jie Ae daetatet <p SORA Oren ae Ta nS ea me ea y cs ‘ Bike ioe ae ee re irs Ae 


See footnotes on page 458 
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steel industry. Weekly earnings in September in the in- 
dividual industries ranged from $28.01 in the boot and 
shoe industry to $58.46 in the automobile industry. 

Weekly earnings have risen 54.1% since January, 
1941. When changes in the cost of living are taken into 
consideration, “real” weekly earnings have risen 28.8% 
since that date. 


Wace Ratr CHANGES 


About 0.8% of the workers in the twenty-five indus- 
tries received wage-rate increases averaging 6.97% in 
September. Pay rises were granted in fifteen industries 
and ranged from 4.3% for 1.4% of the wage earners in 
“other foundries products” to 8.7% for 0.2% of the 
workers in the chemical industry. The largest average 
increase for “all workers” occurred in heavy foundries 
and in the machine and machine too) industries and 
amounted to 0.25%. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AnD PAYROLLS 


The number of wage earners in the twenty-five in- 
dustries was increased 0.2% in September. Since Janu- 
ary, 1941, 36.7% more persons have been employed in 
these industries. The total number of man hours worked 
was 0.7% greater in September than in August and 
54.1% greater than in January, 1941. Total payrolls dis- 
bursed went up 2.2% in September and exceeded pay- 
roll disbursements in January, 1941, by 110.5%. 
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CHEMICALS 


The averages for the chemical industry shown in the 
accompanying tables form a revised series and are not 
entirely comparable with those shown in previous 
months. Employment has been adjusted to the levels 
of the 1939 Census of Manufactures, and reports re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in the regular monthly av- 
erages have been added. The complete revised series is 
available upon request. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 
Average weekly earnings of workers in both the cement 
and petroleum industries declined sharply in September 
because of curtailed working hours. Average hourly 
earnings were greater than in any previous month but 
were offset by a shorter average work week. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Weekly earnings of workers in aircraft factories and in 
shipyards rose to new peaks in September. The average 
weekly return of aircraft workers was $49.00 for 46.1 
hours of work, and for shipyard workers it was $60.92 
for 46.5 hours of work. The increase was relatively 
greater for aircraft workers, so that the gap between 
earnings in the two industries was slightly narrowed. 
However, an extra half-hour on the average was worked 
in the aircraft industry while workers in shipyards re- 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


88 2 cc es 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Payrolls 
InpustTRY Hourly, Actual Sertel a - 
Actual Real a 
Sept. Aug Sept Aug Sept Aug Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 

Agricultural implement................ 196.9 | 194.4 | 187.0 | 182.4 | 181.7 | 178.0 | 185.7 
Ridogibilet SOF oe oe ot eee 207.4 | 204.0r] 194.0 | 195.471 188.5 | 190.6r| na Bae ee see aL sep 
oct and sodatnavtiiicee.sers (ik 144.0 | 141.8 | 198.9 | 194.5 | 120.4] 191.5| 97.5] 89.4] 75.4] 73.6 | 1084] 1118 
Chemical rane. fo Re 209.6 | 207.7 | 188.6 | 187.1 | 183.3 | 182.5 | 180.3 | 178.9 | 162.1 | 161.2 | 340.0 | 334.7 
Cotton—North .... .. RE eS a 170.8 | 167.0 | 156.3 | 151.2 | 151.9] 147.5| 45.1| 46.6| 41.2] 42.1] 705] 705 
Electrical MW ATIICACCONING ee eve siete pater: 189.3 | 188.0 | 185.8 | 182.9 | 180.6 | 178.4 n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d aa ; 
he COS Ls ae Can Aan en 189.7 | 188.2 | 184.9 | 183.8 | 179.7 | 179.3 | 147.1 | 146.0 | 148.4 | 142-6 | e720 | 269 $ 
Hosiery and knit goods,............... 205.0 | 199.5 | 181.4] 175.7] 176.3 | 171.4] 84.5] 86.1] 74.6] 75.9| 1533 | 151.3 
Iron and steel®......... cp ee Pee 194.6 | 190.17] 153.5 | 142.8r| 149.2 | 139.37] 123.7 | 124-8r| 97.1 | 93 2r| 189.9 | 1782 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 177.6 | 177.6 | 160.3 | 158.8 | 155.8 | 154.9] 73.2| 75.4] 66.1| 67.5 |1173| 1197 - 
Lumber and millwork? ..............4. 228.1 | 226.2r] 212.3 | 213.67] 206.3 | 208.4r) 59.7| 60.6r| 55.6] 57 19r| 196.7 ot 
Meade Pacha erat ig os ce sce 186.3 | 188.2 | 176.4 | 181.3 | 171.4 | 176.9 | 129.1 | 180.8 | 122.4 | 196.4| 9977 | ey 4 
Paint aud varnidli:..,...000 20k... 176.8 | 182.2 | 167.0 | 168.6 | 162.3 | 164.5 | 142.7 | 141.7 | 134.7 | 181.2 | 938 '3 | o88 9 
Paper and pulp.............s0seese00 175.4 | 175.0 | 162.3 | 158.4 | 157.7 | 154.5 | 111.8 | 113.1 | 103.4 | 102.1 | 181.5 | 179.2 
Paper products..........,.eseeeeeeees 180.3 | 176.8 | 166.6 | 163.8 | 161.9 | 159.8 | 182.0 | 184.0 | 168.5 | 171.3 | 303.2 | 301. 
Printing—book and job......... 0.4.64. 153.0 | 155.1 | 141.8 | 148.0 | 137.8 | 130.5 | 117.7 | 121.4 | 109.0 | 111.9 | 1669 | i796 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 167.2 | 163.8r| 157.0 | 148.47] 152.6 | 144.87] 121.8 | 121 9r| 114.5 | 110'6rl 1912 | iso’ 
BoGbeh, wth ct ertiny ses cat ae 186.9 | 180.8 | 191.0 | 183.1 | 186.6 | 178.6 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 121.6 | 120.7 | 297-7 gine. 
Silk’ ind fayous... foe 150.2 | 147.8 | 139.3 | 133.0 | 185.4] 129.8] 84.8] 85.4] 78.4] 76.8| 11811 17 - 
Witt a tee Se ec NE 176.0 | 175.6 | 159.0 | 158.5 | 154.5 | 154.6] 76.5] 75.4| 69.1] 67.9 | 1016 lioke 
Foundries and machine shops........... 197.9 104.4 192.2 | 187.27] 186.8 | 182.6r| 247.3 | 247.0 | 239.9 | 237.6 | 475.3 ieeete 

pa OUNCLEICS waar e acutie cits €lerx’a tee aie ete : Or) 170.7 | 167. g : ; ; 

2. Machines and machine tools... ... 198.7 | 197.3 | 199.7 ald tri! pie. sass Pi bit pinedd ised Se? 

8. Heavy equipment. wreceeeeens 1ss.7 | 178.4 | 176.4 | 171-4 | 171.4 | 167.2 na. | nae’ Jcac | OP eetaik bee estes 

. Hardware and small parts......... 08. 206.3 | 204.5 | 200.7 | 198.7 | 195.8 | 218. ; 2 "2 : 

5. Other products.............00.... 199.5 | 196.1 | 197.8 | 191.5 | 192.2 | 186.8 erat mS A ree ssa sine 
QF THOUATRIETI Tern 191.3 | 188.57! 177.2 | 173.87! 172.2 | 169.6rl 149.1 | 148.8r| 137.3 | 136.471 264.2 | 258.67 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tube: 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


See footnotes on page 458 
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EARNINGS AND HOU 
Nore: Hourly earnings = a a oss ae FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
age rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Aut Maz FaMate 
ates Average Earnings Meer Hous Average Earnings A verena thine 
Y per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Farner 
- Sept. Aug. Sept. _ Aug. _ Sept. Aug. Sept Aug. Sept Aug. Sept. Aug. 
pen alana Implement yes sec sens, Mees $1.124 |$1.109 |%53.05 |$51.69 47.2 46.6 |$ .881 |$ .8567|$40.05 |$38.49 45.5 45.0r 
Beotand bn Rc aiessisrste.c1 ee ere eiehe hie wtatere 1.374 | 1.3517} 62.25 | 63.017] 45.3 46.7r| 1.097 | 1.0667] 46.55 | 45.28r] 42.4 42.5 
Cheminal® by ue sie wieteisia Cte Re wk satu as . 850 .832 | 34.28 | 34.16 40.3 41.1 .591 .582 | 22.68 | 22.85 38.4 39.3 
pasa bee Fe ce nd Rahat a/R Gliprler Seah eh 1.184 | 1.125 | 52.10 | 51.59 45.9 45.8 125 .708 | 30.24 | 30.17 41.7 42.6 
Cn Noth PLocuets. coma ee es 1.036 | 1.019 | 47.35 | 45.86 45.7 45.0 .709 .686 | 28.01 | 27.61 39.5 40.1 
Electrical saben = Bwlesisis Saaeeam vie wee . 826 .811 | 38.24 | 36.73 46.3 45.3 677 .659 | 27.58 | 27.03 40.7 41.0 
Wenn COUTING. Fike < hte ys Sorters 1,220 | 1.212 | 59.24 | 58.27 48.5 48.1 .814 .805 | 35.80 | 35.05 44.0 43.6 
aay paps We. ge WOT A)E 4 eee cae 1.050 | 1.043 | 50.81 | 50.70 48.4 48.6 .7195 .780 | 34.76 | 33.96 43.7 43.6 
pecligoan POOUE Row nex wie seeks 1.070 | 1.035 | 46.65 | 44.54 43.6 43.0 .657 .637 | 26.18 | 25.35 39.8 39.8 
Da Serpe an one Ra Ca om ares 1.175 | 1.1467} 58.57 | 49.57r} 45.6 43.39 852 .850r| 34.40 | 34.117] 40.4 40.17 
pen ait ee ING cess ves .888 .890 | 88.71 | 88.381 43.6 43.0 . 706 .702 | 28.05 | 28.09 39.7 40.0 
ae er ae MOU WORK Faiscin whe «eae EE ona 1.095 | 1.086 | 50.75 | 51.15 46.4 47.1 782 .765 | 32.65 | 31.39 41.7 41.0 
P vee et Ing. . . eat tes ors Bee w Riera cee s . 928 .940 | 45.13 | 46.50 48.6 49.4 . 682 .684 | 28.52 | 29.27 41.8 42.8 
Pe an 5 emg A A Ae ee ee . 982 .989 | 46.35 | 44.84 47.2 45.3 787 .687 | 32.90 | 28.77 41.8 41.9 
aoe oe Dacan ster. AO cara, v SRS ls Ge ale ys . 909 .906 | 44.21 | 43.10 48.6 47.5 655 .652 | 27.43 -) 26.76 41.9 41.0 
aper products... .. sete eee cece ee eae .955 .934 | 44.30 | 43.33 46.4 46.4 626 .616-| 25.838 | 25.56 41.2 41.5 
Printing—book and job................ 1.181 | 1.185 | 51.24 | 50.67 | 43.4] 42.8] .628] .655 | 25.67 | 27.09 | 40.9] 41.4 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.259 | 1.235r| 53.50 | 50.537} 42.5 40.9r| .738 .13r| 30.60 | 28.87r] 41.5 | 40.57 
Rubber....... te eee e teeter c eee eeeees 1.381 | 1.294 | 63.77 | 61.51 47.9 47.5 865 .827 | 36.45 | 34.54 42.1 41.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.404 | 1.364 | 66.53 | 63.51 47.4 46 .6 . 973 .932 | 41.47 | 38.91 42.6 41.8 
: 2. Other rubber products............ 1.198 | 1.178 | 58.55 | 57.98 48.9 49.2 759 137. | 91.667 )\" 30.77 41.7 41.8 
Subsea PAV OM, ct. Jee. hake. see .840 .826 | 37.94 | 35.92 45 .2 43.5 .610 604 | 24.55 | 23.95 40.3 39.7 
VG) | BSD ee ge ae ee .958 .957 | 42.39 | 42.13 44.3 44.0 175 771 | 31.68 | 31.54 40.9 40.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods .942 .938 | 42.01 | 41.73 44.6 44.5 786 .781 | 32.49 | 32.56 41.3 41.7 
2. Other woolen products‘ Braker tin. seer. .981 .985 | 42.94 | 42.70 43.8 43.4 152 .748 | 30.00 | 29.50 39.9 39.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.189 | 1.167 | 57.99 | 56.547) 48.8] 48.5 862 .8437] 38.87 | 37.25r] 45.1} 44.2 
i Foundries note cients pe eteeseeeeeee 1.112 | 1.097r| 52.41 | 51.307] 47.1 46.7r 829 825r| 34.00 | 33.657] 41.0 40.8r 
2. Machines and machine tools 1.158 | 1.153 | 58.95 | 58.13 50.9 50.4 827 .805 | 38.65 | 37.03 46.7 46.0 
SrhHeavy equipment... i208... 1.250 | 1.212 | 59.44 | 57.65 47.6 47.6 .840 .843 | 35.96 | 36.44 42.8 43.3 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.151 | 1.139 | 56.48 | 55.53 49.1 48.8 821 807 | 35.63 | 34.70 43.4 43.0 
ba Other productstac.-. 0. ses < sie a. © 1.183 | 1.161 | 58.27 | 56.56 49.3 48.7 897 .876 | 41.08 | 38.84 45.8 44.3 
POTINDUBTRERS serve ects ele ces ee aloe $1.129 |$1.112 |$52.69 |$51.647r] 46.6 46.47)$ .717 |$ .705 |$29.71 |$29.15r} 41.2 41.2 
Cement. 6 eek es eee aes .869 |$ .848 |$35.20 |$36.17 40.5 42.7 
Petrolennprefiningscs tee cet eet sees. 122535") 19387 fob 07 or 17 44.7 46.2 
QIPINDUBTRINA se set reece ee ieee ne $1.128 |$1.1127r,$52.60 |$51.60r) 46.6 46 .3r 
Aircratt-) & eh. : les Aes ation $1.148 |$1.128 |$54.66 |$52.99 47.6 47.0 |$ .920 |1$ .915 |$40.25 |$39.70 43.7 43.4 
SDpiiinp tates: cece cot ce sc 1.321 | 1.294 | 61.66 | 60.57r| 46.7] 46.8 | 1.031 | 1.038r| 45.41 | 45.747] 44.1! 44.1¢ 


See footnotes on page 458 


ceived a higher weekly return even though their work 
week was on the average a trifle shorter than in August. 


Lasor STATISTICS IN SEPTEMBER 

Hourly earnings rose 1.5% in September to $1.035. 
They were 8.2% above those a year before and 75.4% 
more than the average for 1929. 

Weekly earnings averaged $47.16 in September, up 
2.0% from August, 12.8% from September, 1942, and 
65.2% from 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings—dollar weekly earnings ad- 
justed for changes in, the cost of living—increased 1.5% 
in September, or 8.2% above a year before and 60.6% 
above the 1929 average. 

Hours per week advanced 0.2—or 0.4%—from August 


to September. They were 1.9 or 4.4% greater than in 
September last year and were only 3 hours or 6.2% be- 
low the 1929 average. 

Employment at 149.1 (1923=100) in September had 
gained 0.2% in a month, 6.8% in a year and 47.6% since 
1929. 

Man hours rose 0.7% from August to September and 
reached a level 11.5% above that in September, 1942, 
and 38.4% above the average for 1929. 

Payrolls in September stood at 264.2 (1923=100). 
They exceeded August payrolls by 2.2%, those of a year 
before by 20.5% and 1929 payrolls by 143.7%. 


Erxe, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND 


SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1943, 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
a a 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


UnskKILLED 
a DREN Se ne ee ee 
. E 7 
piace Re ee ee eee Acer 
Inoue wat Ler : Earner 
be Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly age 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug Sept. Aug. 
Agricultural implement...) /8 018 |8 .897r\s43.26 |42.00r| 47.1 | 46.8 (81.151 (81.139 6 
Agricultural implement................ ©. S18 |8 S07 OA: 265 IAA AON Ae a AB api vowrdn 46 
lle Rey eee one. tes eee 1.098 | 1.0907} 49. 18r b Or} 1. : 5 F : 
richen mneggg rctin) Pah 462 | .457 | 10.65 | 19.58 | 42.6 | 42.9) 865 | | .846 | $4.89 tee poe 
ical’ 2 fe8 55 Aaa Ne ees 913 | .903 | 42.51 | 42.05 | 46.5 : : ‘ 
oe and allied products........... 164 | .755 | 34.46 = - ie _ ape Lae ee Bask = _ br 
Noctis aera iets ee 738 | .781 | $2.55 | 82. ; 4 : : : : 
i eee Lene t aes 'g88 | .890 | 41.13 41 B 46 8 46.7 1-260 1.250 61 49 60.34 ‘a 8 48.8 
Share’ SSA.) ee RE BY ek Se 848 | .823 | 41.49 | 40. : ; : 
nea knit goods................ "676 | .649 | 30.80 | 28.74] 45.6 | 44.3 | 1.106 | 1.071 | 48.03 | 45.97 43.4 42.9 
Erontandisteel* 4a. cree ace, Se 879 874r| 40.80 | 37.037] 46.4] 42.47] 1.237 | 1.2027] 56.16 | 52.21r “ nice 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 649 | .651 | 27.52 | 27.80 | 42.4] 41.9] .956| .959 | 42.02 | 41.59 ae — 
Lumber and millwork’................ 806 .797 | 35.70 | 36.24 | 44.3 pe: 5 ; sett eae a Dy oA eo pie her 
t Ingest te aes ee 765 .772 | 36.64 | 38.21 47.9 9.5 ; : : : : . 
ee ac pen, eek OM. Sa Sees 922 | .817 | 37.15 | 35.94] 45.2 | 44.0] 1.049 | 1.073 | 50.88 | 49.40 | 48.5 me - 
Paper: and pulp: (3.40 ee Je Sec leins BERS 157 | .756 | 35.46 | 35.383 | 46.8| 46.7] .974| .977 | 48.15 | 46.84 | 49.4 ry 
Paper products...............0. e2% 729 | .714 | 32.20] $1.53 | 44.2] 44.1] 1.046 | 1.028 | 49.51 | 48.77 | 47.3 a 
Printing—book and job........... .....| .833 | .851 | 36.04 | 36.30] 43.3] 42.6 | 1.308 | 1.304 | 56.57 | 55.83 | 43.4 ~ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .792 | .774r] 31.44 | 30.87r] 39.7 | 39.27] 1.382 | 1.3617] 59.85 | 56.347] 43.3 -4r 
Habber:!.4.56,.2 akcdh th ee: ek 1.010 | .990 | 46.46 | 45.84 | 46.0] 46.3 | 1.340 | 1.302 | 64.26 | 61.93 | 48.0] 47.6 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.079 | 1.063 | 49.53 | 49.54 | 45.9] 46.6 | 1.414 | 1.373 | 67.09 | 68.92 | 47.4 | 46. : 
2. Other rubber products............ 720 | .724 | 33.46 | 32.69 | 46.5] 45.1 | 1.206 | 1.186 | 59.03 | 58.48 | 48.9] 49. 
Wools 0 8 8 teh Ree 784 | .784 | 33.86 | 34.08 | 43.2] 48.5] 1.040 | 1.042 | 46.61 | 46.19 | 44.8] 44.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .800 | .798 | 34.02 | 33.95 | 42.5 | 42.5 | 1.030 | 1.026 | 47.45 | 47.05 46.1} 45.8 
2. Other woolen products*........... TAA .752 | 33.45 | 34.42 | 45.0] 45.8 | 1.052 | 1.061 | 45.69 | 45.24 43.4] 42.6 
Foundries and machine shops........... 949 | .9437] 45.64 | 45.037] 48.1] 47.8 | 1.226 | 1.203 | 59.96 | 58.44 | 48.9] 48.6 
Deionmdries:s 228 he due ho dn oe eethe .893 | .883r| 40.90 | 40.357] 45.8 | 45.77] 1.188 | 1.1757| 56.63 | 55.38 | 47.6] 47.1r 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 963 | .983 | 48.23 | 49.05 | 50.1] 49.9 | 1.187 | 1.179 | 60.57 | 59.51 | 51.0| 50.5 
3. Heavy equipment................ 951 | .947 | 44.63 | 44.61 | 46.9] 47.1 | 1.288 | 1.249 | 61.40 | 59.52 | 47.7 | 47.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 942 | .927 | 46.93 | 45.16 | 49.8] 48.7 | 1.185 | 1.174 | 58.04 | 57.24 | 49.0] 48.8 
5,;Other products. (2... 22.00. 4G. .975 | .958 | 47.67 | 46.25 | 48.9] 48.3 | 1.211 | 1.189 | 59.74 | 58.02 | 49.3 | 48.8 
CL TAA R INO cette caencne aed $ .868 |$ .8617/$40.05 |$39.71 | 46.0 | 46.07)$1.191 |$1.1747|$55.79 |$54.64r] 46.8 | 46.57 
(aS Gene Hiehais Akane Cas $ .764 |$ .747 |$31.10 |$32.51 | 40.7 | 43.5 |$ .884 |$ .864 |$35.80 |$86.72 | 40.5 | 42.5 
Petroleum refining.................... 944} .984 | 38.30 | 38.58 | 40.6] 41.3 | 1.288 | 1.271 | 58.30 | 59.58 | 45.3 | 46.8 
SG: smbvopntinet hoo ivncd comcameseamet $ .868 |$ .8617/$39.95 |$39.63r| 45.9 | 46.07/$1.190 |$1.1737r|$55.67 |$54.58r| 46.7 | 46.4r 
Fel rie | Messiaen MARI! a $ .995 8 .996 |$44.09 [$44.95 | 44.3 |. 44.5 [81.156 [81.135 [$55.30 1853.48 | 47.8] 47.1 
Bhatuiduigts. - 1.80 vets. tae ene. .988 | .969r| 44.81 | 43.827] 45.3 | 45.27] 1.878 | 1.3497] 64.61 | 63.537] 46.9 | 47.1 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for: work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae Conrerence Boarp. 

"Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and _ office 
furniture. 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tum Conrmrence Boarp. 

‘Principally rugs. 


5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for un- 
skilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. 
Actual average figures revised since June, 1939; index numbers 
since January, 1935. 

"Beginning with August, 1943, earnings and hours data for female 
wage earners are also presented. Figures for all wage earners and all 
male previously published are comparable to all male currently shown. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Tas ConrerENcE 
Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar 
budgets. 

rRevised. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


Reporting with Cartoons 


Nearly everybody enjoys cartoons. In recognition 
of this, alert executives of General Mills, Inc. employed 
a popular cartoonist this year to translate statistics into 
drawings and presented the series of ten cartoons in a 
special edition of the company’s annual report. 

A cheerful little chap pulls a wagon load of General 
Mills money bags, distributing them to various indi- 
viduals, for various purposes. The farmer gets a whop- 
ping big share (raw materials) ; the General Mills family 
receives the next largest number of bags (wages and 


salaries); Uncle Sam is on hand waiting for his share; 
investors smile when the little fellow gets around to 
them; and a call is made at the bank to deposit a share 
for the employees’ retirement fund and also to deposit 
the surplus. The cartoons depict “Who Got the $217,- 
000,000?” 

For those who want to study the financial transactions 
of the company in more detail, a review of the year’s 
work as it was presented in a speech at the annual meet- 
ing is included as part of the report. 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, October 


Ape cost of living on a wartime budget for wage 
earners’ families in the United States continued up- 
ward with a further rise of 0.6% in October. Costs of 
sundries rose the most, 1.1%. A greater-than-usual 
gain of 0.9% occurred in clothing prices which re- 
flected in part the disappearance of lower-price lines. 
Food costs rose another 0.5% because of advances in egg 
and green vegetable prices. Fuel and light costs were up 
0.1% over the month while the level of housing remained 
unchanged. Tue Conrerence Boarn’s index of living 
costs stands now at 103.7 (1923=100), 3.9% above a 


year ago and 20.6% higher than in January, 1941. 

Living costs in the 70 industrial cities surveyed rose 
in 54 cities, remained unchanged in 4, and declined in 12. 
The largest rise, 1.8%, occurred in Bridgeport, Oak- 
land, and San Francisco and the greatest decline, 0.5%, 
in Anderson, Atlanta and New. Orleans. 

Revised indexes for Oakland, California, and Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, are incorporated in this issue. Indexes 
for Green Bay, Wisconsin, appear for the first time. 

Heten 8. Hm 
Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, OCTOBER, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Item 
October, 1948 


RORMIND AEN oo oo Sek cae se - See war ee IS ws isiwregs 
CUS ATS | A Re ee ee oe a, ee 
LUCE RRS” SE Se Oe en ie en ae ee 


REeianc! Nphtueteceree Ac oe Sree ee seme 
PUES MM eM ee he seis Sh nee eo ace C eae ate 


September, 1943 


112.0 
90.8 
89.8 


October, 1942 


September, 1943 
to 
October, 1943 

+0.5 


0 
+0.9 


Percentage Changes 


0 ee | | ee 


Weighted average of all items 
Eorchasing value of dollar... 2.0). cc 2... ee ces ccccese 


1Based on food price indexes of Taz Conrerence Boarp, for October 15, 1942, September 15, 1943, and October 15, 1943. 


2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


———— ee Eee 


October, 1942 
t 
Onde 1943 
+6.9 
0 
+2.4 
+1.8 
+3.0 
+2.4 
0.4 
-0.2 
+3.1 
+3.9 
-3.8 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crrr Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 Cirr Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 
Oct. 1943 | Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 || to to Oct. 1943 | Sept. 1943} Oct. 1942 to to 
Oct. 1943 | Oct. 1943 — Oct. 1943 
Akron Baltimore 
GO pani Niahrs: siatule «> 149.7 150.5 144.5 =0975 = 5 Tat ik (al Sitoyas May, eee eee oe 150.9 150.5 136.3 +0.3 | +10.7 
Housings. a. ods «0 te. T1327 113.7 113.7 0 0 HOUSING weak See 103.2 103.2 103.2 0 0 
AClothiigs ses eck eee. 123.3 121.4 121.2 +1.6 aL |. Ciothing..65 50cm 19939 120.9 120.3 +1.1 +1.6 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 | 109.0] 108.97; 0 +0.1 | Fuel and light....... 104.9 | 104.9} 102.7 0 +2.1 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4] 118.4] 118.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....] 133.9 | 133.8] 130.6 +0.1 +2.5 
Sundries...........-. 115.8] 115.2| 108.9]) +0.5| +6.3 | Sundries............ 118.7| 118.6} 109.5 || +0.1] 48.4 
Weighted Total..... 125.8 125.6 122.0r| +0.2 +3.1 Weighted Total....| 127.2 126.9 119.3 || +0.2 +6.6 
Anderson, Ind. Birmingham 
OGd Ee Merc ccc s eens 154.2 157.0 139.6 EAR Sal PEL Oo POO ecarie ka ecore\ store =v 156.8 15622 139.7 +0.4 } +12.2 
FLOGSINg Saat. erie = 5 os 3 LU A berg LIL 7, 0 0 Ousing We, hiv ato, 4 10547 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Clothing’. otc... .5 se 131.7 130.9 181.1 +0.6 COND}, GlOCDING, js vice ahs 126.8 125.01 124.6 +1.4 +1.8 
Fuel and light........ 118.6} 113.2) 109.5 +0.4 +8.7 | Fuel and light....... 100.6 | 100.6 98.8 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 142.1} 142.1] 142.1 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 117.8] 117.8} 117.8 0 0 
Damndries i. eae. «los « DITGaee tl y263(2° 114.6 0 fA igs [eines hs ah oeaon ae 112.5 | 110.8] 110.1] +1.5] +2.2 
Weighted otal tua. 130.6 131.3 125.0 —0..5. +4.5 Weighted Total....| 125.2 124.3 119.1 +0.7 +5.1 
Po Ri Atlanta Boston 
Opeth 
Pode Aerdnce oes 4s 151.3 | 153.5 | 134.9] -1.4| 412.2] Food............... 140.7| 139.9] 130.7]/ +0.6] +7. 
Housing......---.++++ 99.2} 99.2] 99.2 0 Or i Howimng.s,2..-.-.-. 103.5 | 103.5 | 103.8 0 -0.3 
Clothing..........--- 124.7 | 123.2 | 123.4]/ +1.2| +1.1] Clothing............ 126.8 | 125.2] 125.0] 41.3) +1.4 
Fuel and light........ 111.6 | 111.6 | 107.9 0 +8.4 | Fuel and light....... 121.0 | 120.7] 118.0]/ 40.2] 42.5 
Housefurnishings. .... TOM eli o Weeul cd 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....| 122.5 | 122.5 | 122.5 0 0 
Simndries sat ce ots 112.4 112.4 109.3 0 ETS | SUNOLICSh.urssic as te 111.8 111.8 109.6 0 +2.0 
Weighted Total as. 123.5 124.1 cI Wy de —0.5 +5.5 Weighted Total... 123.1 122.6 118.7 +0.4 +3.7 


rRevised 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoaRrD 


Index Numbers 


Jan., 1989 =100 
Citr 
Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 
Bridgeport 
Foods .midacn: micron 143.9 139.3 
Housingaania eee 106.5 | 106.5 
Clothingaecrt se. 125.8 | 125.8 
Fuel and light........ 115.6 | 115.6 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 | 126.4 
Sundries eee oes 125.4 123.0 
Weighted Total..... 127.0 124.8 


ptedoreetatenlan aha A 
MER vacraate at 

arte Serta : 6 

Fuel and light........ 106.0 | 106.0 
Housefurnishings..... 128.1 | 126.1 
Sundriesy sep ccecio ine 109.6 | 109.3 
6 


_ 
i=) 
wo 

Sor} Mow oa-IST 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 
to to 
Oct. 1943 | Oct. 1943 


—_ | | | 


+2.0 


+1.8 


0 
+0.5 

0 
+1.6 
+0.3 


+0.4 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 


Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 


. 1943 | Oct. 1942 to to 
ee Oct. 1943 | Oct. 1943 


Denver 


ee oct e 9 : +6.2 
Piste ss.eontisys 6 ‘ 0 
Clothing............ 126.5 | 192.5 4.5 
Fuel and light....... 99.0 99.0 +2.6 
Housefurnishings....| 124.5 | 124.5 +1.6 
Sandriess\ fo ti ge. - L167 tear +6.2 
Weighted Total.... A 6 


Des Moines 


Sok Bee aoe 3 i! +4.6 

Peo ee anaes 8 04 

=-O.6 je Clothinges see sere 129.6 +2.3 

+3.1 | Fuel and light....... 109.9 +1.3 
+2.1 | Housefurnishings....| 123.8 0 

2226) | SONICS san ate Wiad nahh erg +1.2 


Weighted Total.... 
Detroit 


+3.0 


eect eel Lo6CO | P57 cor |amel 40) 1 || O 62 ulieetal 28 On eB OOG sari ateretaer teres +5.8 
Housing eesen...00ee Housing.........-..- 0 
Clothing ssc Clothing 2p. 7.2" +3.2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... ape 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... (at 
Stindries sary ae Sundries.........+-. ee | o 
Kalan Weighted Total.... 
ian ee 6 8| 0.6] 44.5 Rae ly Sule +9.4 
Housing gat oct csc 105.8 | 105.5 0 +0.3 Housing Wen. eh ie Lhe -0.4 
Clothingwern eae 124.4 | 122.2 +0.7 +2.5 | Clothing............ +3.9 
Fuel and light........ 100.3 99.7 +0.6 | Fuel and light eee: +5.5 
Housefurnishings..... 124.9 | 124.7 +0.2 | Housefurnishings.... +6.7 
tS 511s by (ot en ee aa 106.0 104.7 4159 1 Sundries:ccxm een ee +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 119.0 116.1 42.5 +5.2 
Cincinnati 
Foods.2.. screener. 143.3 142.9 136.6 +0.3 +4.9 beeen eee eeeees 
Housingee eee es 100.9 100.9 101.5 0 =0:6) | HOUSING, sens oe eases 
Clothing ger 4. 133.1 | 129.8] 128.6 +2.5 +3.5 ING..-. 2. .eeee 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 | 1083.5] 102.3 0 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... +2.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.1] 124.1] 124.1 0 0 | Housefurnishings.... 0 
Sundries! archaea: 109.0 108.2 106.5 +0.7 --9"'3 || Sundries... ae... sree +1.1 
Weighted Total... . 122.4 | 121.7] 119.0|} +0.6| +9.9 | Weighted Total..... 
Cleveland Fall River 
Biaidan Mah eeies 143.8 | 140.6] 192.9]/ +2.3| 48.2] Food............... +3.6 
Housings eras oe: 109 702 109274 LOS 172 || Se a Ose OF | Pousinitun. toc acante 0 
Clothingiee sees: L290) 127-4 126.8) |e hss} eee? | Clothing..v.«.ccuees +7.7 
Fuel and light........ 102.9 | 108.0] 101.2) -O0.1 | 41.7 | Fuel and light....... : : +4.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.0 | 1921.8 Housefurnishings....| 114. 114. 0 
Suudriesy a. ereeee 115.5 | 114.5 Sundries... cscs s 116. 116. +0.9 
Weighted Total.....| 123.9 | 122.5] 118.6]| +1.1| +4.5| Weighted Total..... 
Dallas 
HOGG eceeto runs aut 0) L864 let Oy Che eye 8 | Rood sees ak ctcmtcs 
Housing: 5595005 00: 6 Oil Oe) erOr Il aeousing eee. 0 
Clothing. ..Siscuvexss? 0") 12257 +2.0 2,21 Clothing. << cs. wshiers +0.9 
Fuel and light........ iS 93.3 0 0 | Fuel and light....... +3.8 
Housefurnishings.... . .9 | 127.9 0 0 | Housefurnishings.... +3.9 
DuNdriesaness ay seas 3 8] 109.2 +0.1 +2.5 | Sundries... .2s~...... +4.5 
Weighted Total..... ol | et 0 +3.5 | Weighted Total..... 
Dayton 
Food, Be Oa Sok, 145.8 146.7 132.9 -0.6 OU ft BOOG vito oratas s cues 46 A 
ELOUSIS Nees eerie sted 105.9 | 105.9} 105.1 0 “-O.8. || LLOUSING. fo eet. oe oe 6 6 
Clothing. ayiscae eerste ates 122.4 122.4 121.4 0 +-0!.8)] (CLOEDIN DG sea ote ieee 3 38 
Fuel and light........ 108.7 | 108.7 | 102.8 0 +1.4 | Fuel and light....... 103.9 | 103.9 
Housefurnishings..... 19770.) SST Om 27 5 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....} 185.3 | 135.3r 
Sundriess 70-0 tee 109.6 | 109.4} 106.3 +0.2 8.1 | Sundries), <..ceenacn LUGS | es 
Weighted Total..... 122.3 | 122.5) 116.9 =012 +4.6 Weighted Total....| 127.0 | 126.9r| 120.2 


rRevised 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tar Conrrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbe 
: iMag sauce Pere een 
u Cirr 
Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1942 || Peo 8 | Ot, 2M? 
Oct. 1943 | Oct. 1943 
Grand Rapids Louisville 
sae So unm eee 147.0 146.2 : +0.5 St MieOEL LOO vung cau ae oie abe ent 146.3 +9.6 
ane PO Sasa SE a 106.5 | 106.5 6 0 Ugh) | ROUSING ao 5 os 5 on 103.9 -0.6 
: SS WT S06 ei DRG dec 128.0 126.5 6 +1.2 On! | A CLOCMING hans sav nent: 120.7 41.1 
we pag om oie & 108.9 | 108.9 4 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 110.9 +2.7 
ousefurnishings. .... 134.8 | 188.8 | 182.7 +1.1 +1.6 | Housefurnishings....| 127.7 0 
SSO TICS ayia set ceueun 116.6 9 +0.1 +2.4 | Sundries............ 108.5 +1.3 
ener 6 +0.5 +4.0 Brace 
Food. BRR Gigvent < 2 'a.seatae ‘ 129.6 124.2 +1.9 -BES2 | WOOO somiaaners ast, pete eG 4 A 
EIGUMION EY a6 as 0 a> + 3 100.4 | 100.4} 100.6 0 ep PELOUSINOararine cine 104.5 | 104.5 
Clothing. Sie Slo 6.0 Siete ni 128.3 a Oar f 125.7 +0.5 eels \Clothinghen cece: 124.1 123.8 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4] 101.8 0 +4.5 | Fuel and light....... 115.9 | 116.0 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 123.4] 193.4] 123.2 0 +0.2 |. Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 125.6 
Sundries............, 112.8} 111.3] 110.0|} +0.9 | +92.1 | Sundries............ 112.6 | 111.0 
117.4 114.8 +0.9 +3.2 | Weighted Total..... tf oH) 
Houston 
Food. DO cetee ne Kea fee g 143.2 144.3 133.3 =Ont des he MOO jaye, sjere sis si sloa en 8 
PRGUBID GS Soa os eo 5 106.7 | 105.7} 105.7 0 OM |wHousings..., ose |e Lone 
Clothing. ots ettescees 126.0 124.7 124.0 +1.0 ln) |eGlothingses.css Gees 122.7 
Fuel and light........ 90.2 90.2 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 100.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 114.7] 114.7 0 0 | Housefurnishings....}| 134.5 
SONICS 95.5.8 fete syajcan 109.6 | 109.4 +0.2 +1.0 | Sundries............ 116.9 
Weighted Total... . 119.8 | 119.9] 116.2|} -0.1| +8.1] Weighted Total..... 6 
Da tae tai ee sit Sis, < 2 +9.9 ie. agai ioiourte 3 vw 
HOUSIN phasis sso. Far als ley OF | sHousing ee oc os esis8 = 9 9 
Clothing............. 123.3 4/2) | Clothing co 4 aa acs 0 0 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 OM uelland lights=.- 109.5 | 109.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.2 +2.1 | Housefurnishings....}| 125.2] 125.2 
SUTTO 1S See 111.5 lO) Undress os.cmr ance 107.1 107.1 
Weighted Total. .... 124.9 d ; +4.6 | Weighted Total..... 0 iS 
Meadville, Pa. 
: : : HOOd thea aus a's Foye tye 148.6 147.9 137.9 +0.5 +7.8 
: : : Housmg es cee cies ae LIOFS 3" LLOFS87 ||) 11028 0 0 
; : ’ Glothing ea asia aris Viel Wi feiff +0.1 -0.4 
: : : Fuel and light....... 110,2 | 11love | 106.2 0 +3.8 
i : : Housefurnishings....| 132.5 | 131.1] 127.9 +1.1 +3 .6 
: : : Sundriess cece: 120.7 120.3 Tables +0.3 +8.3 
Weighted Total..... 126.1 | 125.8| 120.1|| +0.2] +5.0 
Memphis 
| Saks at alo Ane tara 135.8 137.4 128.8 alle +5 .4 Food. Lei ORE 159.9 161.6 144.2 -1.1 | +10.9 
Flousitigeert 425 oc 105.2} 105.2 | 105.2 0 O | Housing............ 109.4 | 109.4 | 109.4 0 0 
Clothing. ge sans coe! oe 124.9 123.7 121.6 +1.0 4+2.7 | Clothing. ween so saces 129.8 128.5 127.9 +1.0 41.5 
Fuel and light........ 108.7 | 108.7 | 106.6 0 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 98.3 98.3 99.9 0 -1.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.9 | 120.9] 120.9 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 128.6] 128.6 | 127.5 0 +0.9 
SUI EIES er rises serene ynnsier 116.2 114.1 112.9 +1.8 “97-9 | Stmdries,. <5 otis +. 106.5 105.8 105.2 +0.7 +1.2 
Weighted Total. ....| 120.6 120.4 116.9 +0.2 +3 .2 Weighted Total..... 125.5 125.7 120.4 —0.2 +4.2 
Lansing Milwaukee 
d iXo¥o%s Hen ae eS ea 163.6 166.0 148.0 1.4} 410.5 Food. Hoetoyd scp eeiecs tnd ie 139.3 +5.9 
Housing eae eons <e 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 | Housing............ 103.4 +0.1 
(Clothing yc. sc 6. es-05 129.3 126.1 124.1 +4,2 | Clothing. sence ee eens 132.5 +3.8 
Buel and light...2....| 102.1) 102-4 98.7 +3.4 | Fuel and light....... 107.6 +3.5 
Housefurnishings..... 138.6 | 183.6 | 129.5 +8.2 | Housefurnishings....} 126.8 +1.4 
PUNCTIeS weet yh Es (eee | 114.7 oS OL SUDCTIES iin oaci. 112.6 +1.1 
Weighted Total..... 127 Os el2S.2 1 120.2 +5.5 | Weighted Total..... A +3.1 
Los Angeles Minneapolis 
UR aes%e Lies: Sadly MER OS 149.9 148.9 141.4 +0.7 +6.0 Food. eee tiatershigs: seekers cs +9.4 
HOUSING 5 sights: & sorts 104.6 | 104.6 | 104.6 0 0 | Housing............ ae 
Clothingerae cit. ree or 119.6 | 118.2] 118.9 +1.2 +0.6 | Clothing............ noes 
Fuel and light........ 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 | Fuel and light....... + " 
Housefurnishings..... 123.9-} 123.9 | 123.8 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings. .. . A 
SUMCTLeS eaheieciemenelers Omis > LO | 105.9 0 ATO), SUNGIIES atest c=: +1. 
Weighted Total..... 122.2] 121.7] 118.3]| +0.4] +3.3 | Weighted Total..... +4.6 
rRevised 1Data for earlier months available upon reques t 461 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoaRD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
rg le ot Jan 1080—100 __i|__Changes__ 
ans Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1942 Crr Sept. 1948 | Oct. 1942 
: 194 4 t Oct. 1943 | Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 to 
Oct. 1943 | Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 SAA fea tous Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1948 
Muskegon Philadelphia 
NOOG Fite gis earth 160.7 161.9 147.5 —0.7 +8.9 Food. Wax eriotonext sherpa ees 142.9 143.1 141.0 0.1 +1.3 
TIOUSIN gine eie eis 115.2 | 115.2 |} 115.2 0 O | Housing............. 102.9 | 102.9 | 102.9 0 0 
Clothing wioceemnt eens 124.8 123.6 122.6 +1.0 +1.8 | Clothing. vite eeeeeee 126.9 125.6 122.4 +1.0 +3.7 
Fuel and light........ 118.3 118.38 110.7 0 +2.3 | Fuel and light Seas a 106.5 106.5 104.0 0 +2.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.6 | 120.6] 118.8 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings....| 121.1 121.1} 121.0 0 +0.1 
SUNGTIES age cc sueve ooelinns one 111.4 111.4 109.1 0 “EO 1) | Sundriesss sy actias oe 111.3 110.9 109.6 +0.4 41.6 
Weighted Total..... 128.2 128.4 ahs, a! —0.2 +4.1 Weighted Total..... 123.1 123.0 ts 
Newark Pittsburgh 
Pagd. ne stemacers Oras’ 147.4 | 149.0] 198.7 || -1.1] 414.5 | Food............... 
Housings . cs. snne cu 101.4 | 101.4] 101.4 0 0 | Housing...-........ 
Clothing ss 5,005 cctence 123.6 | 121.6 120.7 +1.6 +2,4 | Clothing. eis siesa se plein Sis 
Fuel and light........ 104.6 | 104.6 | 101.3 0 +3.3 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 181.2 130.8r} 129.2 +0.3 +1.5 Housefurnishings . wade : : 
Sind bledsesactsoreacns 107.1} 106.9] 105.1 +0.2 “PUG (SUMRNes acai ere ee : : 
Weighted Total..... 121.6 | 121.9) 114.2 0.2 +6.5 | Weighted Lotal..... 
New Haven 
WOOd es ocostecepore ors esterase 138.6 135,97) 182.1 +2.0 +4.9 teen eee eee 
Housing, oct secre 105.3 | (105.3 | 105.3 @)) | Housmg eae « - 
Clothing es casas us 121.3] 120.9] 120.4]) +0.8] +40.7 | Clothing............ 135.0 
Fuel and light........ 109.7} 109.7] 107.8 0 41,8 | Fuel and light....... 124.9 
Housefurnishings..... 124.4 | 194.4] 124.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....) 119.9 
Sundries. vacas ceas 4 108.2 | 107.1r] 106.2 ]/ +1.0| 41.9 | Sundries............ 112.0 
Weighted Total.....) 119.3 | 118.17] 116.4 || +1.0| 42.5 | Weighted Total..... 126.8 
New Orleans Providence 
MOO reap pire sith ais ous 147.6 149.8 143.3 Foods. & «cae. cemeipes 142.5 
LORAIN De stxssrsrectirs 110.6] 110.6] 110.6 GUSig Sacra ce 103.3 
Ol ee ip 123.6 | 192.2] 191.2 Clothing! 2.) 126.7 
Fuel and light........ 103.2) |" 103.2 |) 103.2 Fuel and light....... 113.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.3 | 128.8 | 128.8 Housefurnishings....} 126.5 
So a 106.7 | 105.9] 104.9] 40.8) 41.7 | Sundries............ 116.9 
Weighted Total..... 125.2] 125.8] 122.9] -0.5| +1.9]| Weighted Total..... 123.5 
New York 
Food. cc Cah eK serous ia wi aus patos 149.5 147.6 138.0 +1.3 +8.8 | Hood:. ........enees : 
Housing. «6. vein n os 100.8 | 100.8} 100.7 0 Qo 1) | ELOUSING) cnnusies Sues ane : 
Clothing. nash 116.5] 116.0.) 113.8: 40:41 4.4 | Clothing. |... ncn 41.9 
Fuel and light........ T1089 110. 83 106.7 0 +8.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.2 41.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.7 | 128.7) 197.5 0 +0.9 | Housefurnishings....) 120.5 0 
Sundries............. 110.4] 107.4 | 106.0 | +2.8 +4,2 | Sundries............ 107.2 
Weighted Total..... 128.7% | 192.9) 117.9 +1.2 +4.9 
Oakland! 
Food. Pea cata ces deroyito gs 159.2 164.57) 141.47) +8.0 | +19,6 | Food............... +7.7 
BGGMIN «voix tie ein 3 100.9 | 100.97} 100.9 ELOUSINE ns nsieee oy oe 0 
Clothing... 60+ reaeees 129.38 | 128.0] 128. | Glothing vin. geoseae ve +2.2 
Fuel and light........ 88.9 88.97] 90.3 Fuel and light....... +4.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.0} 120.5] 119.4 Housefurnishings. ... 0 
SIN GTLES tuesrivriy oieth ine 2.0 112.4 | 110.47] 108.8) NCPIGs, craapns.oe ae re +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 127.38 | 125.07; 119. = Weighted Total.... 
Omaha Rochester 
Food. ee Ce ct ae 147.8 146.8 139.4 HOGG: art ackres aemten 
Housing........2,.+5 100.6 | 100.6] 100.6 FLOUSINIS cc sane aie on 
Clothings..ccivreen ns 123.9 | 122.9] 120.6 Glothings canes men +1.4 
Fuel and light........ 105.9 | 105.4] 108.4 Fuel and light....... +0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 138.6 | 137.4] 129.5 Housefurnishings. ... +0.2 
Sundries... a. aves ome Uieeome Le. Ll hy DUNGE ES. cies 
Weighted Total..... 122.6 1221 118.9 || +0.4] 43.1] Weighted Total..... 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Food. Se Resaenansiuit. Bens det 146.7 144.9 187.7 +1.2 f- Gidh 1) BOO, stentsxauietare ee : 
EEOUBIN GD. 633» pia Ane bye 104.2} 104.2] 104.2 0 O09 | Housing an oee aa 0 0 
Clothing. . RS etc Ca 124.1 124.1 128.9 0 “Oi @ | Clothing: re ocrcnierine +1.6 +2.4 
Fuel and light........ 94.6] 94.6] 94.6 0 0 | Fuel and light....... O» } oeLeT 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.7 | 125.0 | 124.6 +0.6 +0.9 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 -0.4 
Sundries............. 109.3 | 109.6] 108.6] -0.3| +0.6| Sundries............ 0 | +0.7 
Weighted Total..... 123.7 | 123.1] 120.1 +0.5 +3.0 | Weighted Total..... +0.1 +3.0 
1Revised data, not comparable with indexes previously published. Data for earlier months available upon request. rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Crry 
Oct. 1948 | Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 
Sacramento 
Food. Wb SOK note RAS NS 149.5 148.9 
Housing arnt ee Oe 104.1 104.1 
Clothinger. on ak. 125.8]. 128.0 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 140.6 | 187.4 
Sundtiesh ea aeiduhi.c LOA LISS 
Weighted Total..... 124.8 | 123.0 


ie ee ae a a 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
DUMGMesie ek wh shee 


fet cidere Big < +0.3 | 49.1 settuayi9 OW Med ¢ .7| 148.07] 137.0 
Ste piste a Sse 0 OM MEOUSitg esa ects os 209247 ek00 4009.0 0 
vee tte e eens ; +0.9 SIPS! COG HIN Gy poh cles oretehaso« 124.6 123.2 122.6 +1.1 
Fuel and light........ 108.7 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.2 | 105.2] 104.9 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 118.2 0 —0.1 | Housefurnishings....] 122.0 | 122.0] 1921.5 0 
Banned... obits wemaas 106.3 +0. 4 +2.4 | Sundries............ 113.7 111.6 110.0 +1.9 
Weighted Total... . 118.4) +0.3| 44.5 | Weighted Total....} 198.2| 121.97) 119.8|| 41.1 
St. Paul 
ROO Gc bray esisiti huis ioe 145.9 142.5 182.5 2 hl CELL | Rood... psaisuersiere ss 154.3.| 154.2r| 144.5 +0.1 
HIDURIOS cosmerete sn Sa 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 OW HOUSING. Svteces teeta. 102.7 102.7 102.7 0 
ROUGUHINIT Sc itonet erg Sy, 121.7 120.3 119.9 +1.2 eral BY Clothing, stiessce sesers los 126.8 126.5 124.8 +0.2 
Fuel and light........ 104.1 | 104.1] 101.2 0 +2.9 | Fuel and light....... 107.5 | 107.5r| 103.3 0 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 127.5 | 125.4 0.9 +0.8 | Housefurnishings....] 125.2 | 123.9 | 123.6 2508 
BIRDIE IONS oo ceaveqer trae 112.5 112.5 111.2 0 LS, | SUNALIES y.fonwiceaiares > 109.2 108.7r| 107.9 +0.5 
Weighted Total..... 121.8 120.5 116.6 41.1 +4.5 Weighted Total....| 124.0 123 ..7r| 120.0 +0.2 
ete nets glam 9 6 A191] Hoods. 255 siccoenaate| L448 145.2 139.5 —0.3 
Housing, genes. oo os es 98.3 98.3 OFF Housing searereeiaiee« « 104.6 | 104.6] 104.0 0 
Wlothing cect. s:25555% 127.5 125.7 eA O) |PCLOLIN GS. cm ae cle ee's 125.4 125.4 124.7 0 
Fuel and light........ 79.2 79.2 -6.7 | Fuel and light....:..} 103.3 | 108.3 | 101.5 0 
Housefurnishings..... 120.2 | 120.2 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....) 116.5 | 116.5} 115.4 0 
SUMGLICS..os Sees oe ns 106.8 105.0 +2.5 | Sundries............ 110.6 110.0 108.2 +0.5 
Weighted Total..... 126.3 124.1 +6.0 Weighted Total....| 123.2 123.2 120.5 0 
‘ 2 ; ‘ } ah 
; 5 5 i g 2 
g ; . 5 +2. : : : 6 
Fuel and light........ 114.4} 114.4] 110.1 0 +3.9 | Fuel and light....... 104.6 | 104.6 | 105.2 0 
Housefurnishings..... 120.8 | 120.8} 119.8 0 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....| 134.6 | 184.67] 131.8 0 
Sundries..........+-. 110.3] 108.9| 107.5|) +1.8| +9.6| Sundries............ 108.4 | 107.5| 106.6|| +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 126.9 125.7 122.5 +1.0 +3.6 Weighted Total....| 125.7 124.5 119.9 +1.0 


——_——_—$— | J 


Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 


+5.8 


Percentage 
Changes patter Stee 
Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 Cirr Se 
: : pt. 1943 | Oct. 1942] 
Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1948 mer les adel Oct. 1948 Oct, 1948 
+0.4 +8.5 Food. Ree aap ie scorers 143.9 144.4 133.5 =Oi8 +7.8 
0 0 | Housing.............] 102.0] 102.0] 102.2 0 =).2 
+2.3 +8.9 | Clothing. setts en eens 122.9 121.3 121.5 41.3 +1.2 
0 —4.6 | Fuel and light....... 133.5 | 183.5] 130.7 0 42.1 
+2.3 +7.0 Housefurnishings . ave 182,8' | 18833: |) 182-8 0 0 
4+3.7 701) MURGLICN s 5.3.. clots cs 112.1 109.8 | 109.4 +2.1 42.5 
41.5 +5.7 | Weighted Total..... 124. 
EO! O AN OOdE ciel ascetwies tera 
Op #ELOUSINID Ss waves ee 
+8.7 | Clothing... ....00..+5 
+8.1 | Fuel and light....... 
+1.6 | Housefurnishings.... 
50: | Sundress ve deserve 


Revised data, not comparable with indexes previously published. Data for earlier months available upon request. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


7 Revised. 


Evansville, Ind. 


Rood Siccnsaen: +0.6 | +12.6 | Food......... 
Housing. ...... 0 0 | Housing....... 
Clothing.......] +0.8 +0.1 | Clothing...... 
Fuel and light. . 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light. 
H’sefurnishings.| +0.5 +3.3 | H’sefurnishings 
Sundries....... +0.1 +1.1 | Sundries.....:.. 


W’ghted Total 


W’ghted Total] +0.3 +5.2 
includes Lockport and Rockdale, 


t) 
Oct. 1943 


Joliet, Ml.’ 


0.2 


+0.3 


+0.1 


Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 
t 


+1.2 
~+3.3 


+4.8 


Sept. 1943 | Oct. 1942 Sept. 1943 
to City to to City Rep 
Oct. 1943 Oct. 1948 | Oct. 1943 Oct. 1943 
Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J 
26G.3. | ROO ws. 5. arte. BOO asta aa +0.1 
Om ARELONSINR er cre. Housing....... 0 
-0.1 | Clothing...... +0.1 +3.2 | Clothing......) +5.8 
+8.1 | Fuel and light.} -0.1 +2.6 | Fuel and light. 0 
+0.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.1 | H’sefurnishings} +0.2 
+8.5 | Sundries...... 0 +2.2 | Sundries...... 0 
+3.3 | W’ghted Total) +0.5 +5.2 | W’ghted Total|/ +0.8 
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Oct. 1942 


to 
Oct. 1948 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 

Weighted Total Food 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 

1943 1943 1943 1943 
United States'...... 103.5 | 102.9 | 112.3 | 111.8 
Akron ce) ncn rece 127 126 150 151.3 
Anderson, Ind.. ....... 131 131 153 156 
Atlanta: ona aueseewees 123 123 149 151 
Baltimoresiaeweoc.coce © 126 126 147 147 
Birmingham........... 125 125 154 154 
Boston goes ceceacwetetes 122 122 139 138 
Bridgeport ian. o- eentor 126 124 142 138 
Buitalo.ceee aiecs. enc 123 122 143 142 
Chattanooga... .2..... 124 123 157 158 
Chicagovnes ma tcoaes 118 118.77] 138 139 
Cincinnatifnc sees. ee 122 122 142 142 
Cleveland: ence aes 124 123 142 140 
Dallasicatoee oe 122 122 145 146 
Dayton tacos waded 122 123 145 146 
Denveri-..b.eee cc ok 124 122 143 142 
Des Moines........... 122 122.17] 141 141.97 
Detroit? ee 126 126 147 147 
Doluthene sees ok 123 123 145 145 
PrietPae emer fh Lok 158 157 
BalliRivervessaosc oe 123 122.97] 140 
Flint, Mich............ 133 132 160 159 


Front Royal, Va....... 


Grand Rapids......... 126 126 147 
Green Bay, Wis.”.. ... 119 118 131 
Houstonians ccc eee 121 121 143 
Huntington, W. Va... .| 125 125 146 
Indianapolis........... 125 124.87] 147 
Kansas City, Mo...... 121 121 135 
Pantin 128.7 | 128.7 | 164 
Los Angeles........... 122 121 150 
Louisvillevacccecees =: 123 123 145 
trang ee eS 123.6 | 122.8] 141 
MERCOT ree occ Roe: 130 


Manchester, N. H..... 


ee 
5) 
_ 
WODP WWW DWODROH HW ASH OH HWOHENUOWIHIOROHR ADO 


_ 
oo 

INVES OAD ACW CONDO AWAAIARNISCHORMEDIVWRDOCOCMOHWOAMUPIAMNWHWIAWDISWWOONWOMNOWUIDHDOH WH 
_ 
or 

HAWS DNOIUEPOSCWOH AS CWOWOR TAPE EH NWOOGWHRAONINBDOHRAWOWDNANMNWOHVIHQWHE PERMUDIDOONHWOAOCOOD 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
Oct. 1942|Sept. 1943 


Meadville, Pa......... 126 125 147 
Memphis see seersier <i or 125 126 157 
Milwaukee............ 122 121.37] 138 
Minneapolis........... 125 124.2 | 149 
Muskegon, Mich....... 128 129.0 | 160 
Newark satan 121 121.2 | 144 
INew Haven. naedeen.. 119 118.4 | 137 
New Orleans.......... 122 123.1 | 142 
INews Works: cone: fick 129 121.6 | 147 
Oakland’i x. 3c. Sabre 127 125.2") 158 
Omaha ver, Ree ace senk 123 122.9 | 147 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124 123.8 | 146 
Philadelphia........... 123 123.0 | 141 
Pittaburgiverens sae ore 122 122.1 | 141 
Portland, Ore......... 126 125.5 | 147 
Providence............| 123 122.4 | 141 
icing 7 an eee 123 122.0 | 161 
Roanoke, Val....4...% 125 125.4 | 151 
Rochester .0 i551 sate 126 125.8 | 147 
Rockford, Wl....20..20 130 130.4 | 145 
Sacramento........... 124 123.1 | 148 
Saginaw, Mich Pale L32 132.9r] 162 
St, LOU boas sent 124 123.8 | 147 
Stebagle ns cae 122 120.8 | 145 
San Francisco......... 126 124.0 | 164 
Seathles terrasse ores 126 125.4 | 152 
SPOKAUG era oih+ tela 7a 124 124 ,2r| 142 
SyTactisely anes anes 126 126.0 | 146 
A Wed C20 Ca els Ahn A lad 124 123.17} 144 
Wausau, Wis.’.........| 124 124.17] 153 
Wilmington, Del....... 123 123.7 | 143 
Youngstown........... 126 125.5 | 156 
ales 1943 a 1942 pic 1943 
oO 
Oct. 1943/Oct. 1943 Oct. “1943 
Evansville, Ind........| +0.5 | +5.7 | +0.6 
JOC Ls eriaincen deter le Oe al ei 7 eye 
Lewistown, Pa. ....... +0.5 | +4.9] 41.1 
Trenton, N. J... ...3... +0.6 +3.1 -0.1 


11923 = 100. 


alncluded in Sundries, rRevised, 


3 


7 


_ 
oo 
© . . . . . . 
es ae i Se IC ENO CO OTS CIOS STS 
x 


x 


x = 


— 


~~ 


= 
or 
we 
mM COM RK RK ONAOK CADW NKAUOSCAWAK OCWWR 
yay : : 


to to 
Oct. 1943]/Oct. 1943 


+12.6 
+6.1 
+9.2 
+38.7 


*Data for earlier months available upon request. 


eS eee Sl = 


0 0 +0.8 
0 0 +0.6 
0 0 +0.1 
0 0 +5.3 


Revised. Data for earlier months available upon request, 
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Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 


00) 0 +2.1}] 40.4] 43.1 
=r 0 ton ib 0 +0.7 
+3.2] -O.1 | +2.6 0 0). 
+7. 4 0 +2.3 | 40.2 | 40.6 


Housing Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 
g Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
ie rere Oe es oe 1945 1943 1948 | 1943 | 1948 
90.8 | 90.8] 90.6} 89.8] 93.2] 93.2 a a 107.8 
113.7 | 113.7 | 123.3 | 121.4 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 118.4 | 118.4 118.4 
111.7 | 111.7 | 181.7 | 180.9 | 113.6 | 113.2 | 142.1 | 142.1 121.0 
99.2 99.2 | 194.7 | 123.2 | 111-6 | 111.6 | T17.7)) 77 113.9 
103.2 | 103.2 | 122.2 |} 120.9 | 104.9 | 104.9 | 133.1 | 133.1 121.5 
105.7 | 105.7 | 126.8 | 125.1 | 101.2 | 101.2 |. 117.8 | 117.8 113.7 
103.5 | 103.5 | 126.8 | 125.2 | 121.2 | 120.9 | 122.5 | 122.5 112.3 
106.5 | 106.5 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 126.4 | 126.4 124.3 
114.7 | 114.7 | 119.2 | 118.6 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 127.6 | 126.1 110.6 
103.0 | 103.0 | 119.5 | 118.7 90.7 90.7 | 121.6 | 121.5 110.4 
105.8 | 105.8 | 125.3 | 124.4 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 124.8 | 124.8 105.3 
100.9 | 100.9 | 133.1 | 129.8 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 124.1 | 124.1 111.6 
109.7 | 109.7 | 129.0 | 127.4 |] 102.9 | 103.0 | 122.0 | 121.8 116.9 © 
105.6 | 105.6 | 125.4 | 123.0 93.3 93.3 | 127.9 | 127.9 116.1 
105.9 | 105.9 | 122.4 | 122.4 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 127.8 |. 127.8 112.6 
105.6 | 105.6 | 126.5 | 122.5] 99.0] 99.0 | 123.8 | 123.8 116.0 
105.3 | 105.3 | 129.6 | 128.7 | 109.9 | 109.4 | 123.8 | 123.8 oR ss > | 
107.0 | 107.0 } 128.6 | 128.1 | 107.8 | 108.2 | 1292.1 | 199.1 121.3 
100.2 | 100.27} 129.0 | 128.1 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 135.4 | 135.4 114.8 
109.9 | 109.9 | 134.5 | 184.5 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 129.8 | 129.8 121.7 
104.3 | 104.3 | 127.9 | 121.8 | 115.4 | 115.4 | 114.3] 114.3 118.0 
109.9 | 109.9 | 130.7 | 129.3 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 126.2 | 124.6 125.0 
103.6 | 103.6 | 132.3 | 182.3 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 132.4 | 132.4 114.5 
106.5 | 106.5 | 128.0 | 126.5 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 134.8 | 183.3 120.8 
100.4 | 100.4 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 123.4 | 123.4 1 Ba Eye | 
105.7 | 105.7 | 196.0 | 124.7 90.2 90.2 | 114.7 | 114.7 114.1 
111.7 | 111.7 | 123.3 | 121.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 126.2 | 126.2 114.3 
107.9 | 107.9 | 123.2 | 121.6 | 108.2 | 108.2 | 194.7 | 194.7 117.4r 
105.2 | 105.2 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 120.9 | 120.9 117-8 
98.0 98.0 | 129.3 | 126.1 | 102.1 | 102.1 | 182.2 | 192.2 122.0 
104.6 | 104.6 | 119.6 | 118.2 96.2 96.2 | 123.9 | 123.9 110.7 
103.9 | 103.9 | 120.7 | 119.9 | 110.9 | 110.5 | 127.7 | 127.7 110.5 
104.5 | 104.5 | 124.1 | 128.8 | 116.0 | 116.1 | 125.6 | 125.6 112.2 
115.9 | 115.9 | 122.7 | 119.3 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 182.2 | 129.3 121.4 
102.9 | 102.9 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 124.5 | 194.5 106.6 
110.8 | 110.8 | 117.2 | 117.1 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 131.7 | 130.6 121.0 
109.4 | 109.4 | 129.8 | 128.5 98.3 98.3 | 128.4 | 128.4 109.9 
103.4 | 103.4 | 182.5 | 181.0 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 126.4 | 195.5 116.37 
103.7 | 103.7 | 131.2 | 129.5 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 122.2 | 129.9 Wes 
115.2 | 115.2 | 124.8 | 123.6 | 113.3 | 118.3 | 120.2 | 190.2 114.9 
101.4 | 101.4 | 123.6 | 121.77] 104.6 | 104.6 | 130.4 | 130.2 106.8 
105.3 | 105.3 | 121.3 | 120.9 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 124.4 | 194.4 108.7r 
110.6 | 110.6 | 121.2 | 119.9 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 128.3 104.3 
100.8 | 100.8 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 128.6 | 198.5 107.3 
100.9 | 100.9r} 129.3 | 128.0 88.9 88.9r} 120.8 | 120.4 113.57 
100.6 | 100.6 | 123.9 | 122.9 | 105.9 | 105.4 | 186.2 | 135.4 116.4 
104.2 | 104.2 | 194.1 | 124.1 94.6 94.6 | 125.7 | 125.0 112.8 
102.9 | 102.9 | 126.9 | 125.6 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 121.1 | 191.1 113.2 
105.7 | 105.7 | 127.3 | 125.9 | 110.2 | 110.3 | 117.9 117.9 113.9 
110.0 | 110.0 | 135.0 | 131.8 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 119.8] 119.8 114.2 
103.3 | 103.37] 126.7 | 120.6 | 118.9 | 118.9 | 126.2 | 195.6 118.2 
103.1 | 103.1 | 120.7 | 118.8 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 120.5 | 190.5 105.1 
119.2 | 119.2 | 116.2 | 114.7 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 121.9 | 191.9 112.4 
103.9 | 103.9 | 129.5 | 128.5 | 112.2 | 112.2 | 196.1 136.1 122.4 
138.0 | 1388.0 | 123.8 | 121.4 | 111.9 |] 111.9 | 131.3 1I8ks 116.8 
104.1 | 104.1 | 125.8 | 123.0] 80.8] 80.8 | 140.6 | 137.4 114.9 
117.9 | 117.9 | 125.6 | 123.9r} 109.0 | 109.0 | 126.4 126.4 119.3r 
106.0 | 106.0 | 124.5 | 128.4 | 111.0] 111.0 | 118.0 118.0 111.97 
100.9 | 100.9 | 121.7 | 120.3 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 196.2 | 196.9 116.3 
98.3 98.3 | 127.5 | 125.7 79.2 79.2 | 120.0 | 120.1 106.1 
114.3 | 114.3 | 121.8 | 120.3 | 114.4 | 114.4 | 190.1 120.1 110.3 
102.0 | 102.0 | 122.9 | 121.3 | 183.5 | 193.5 132.3 | 132.3 112.3 
116.2 | 116.2 | 129.6 | 128.2 | 109.0 | 109.0 130.7 | 130.0 115.8 
109.4 | 109.4 | 124.6 | 123.2 | 105.2 | 105.2 122.0 | 122.0 115.0 
102.7 | 102.7 | 126.8 | 1296.5 | 107.5 | 107.5r 125.2 | 123.9 112.4r 
104.6 | 104.6 | 125.4 | 125.4 | 103.4 |] 103.4 116.5 | 116.5 112.8 
105.6 | 105.6 | 130.5 | 130.47] 104.6 | 104.6 | 133.6 | 133.6 110.0 


+3.8 
+5.3 
+2.9 
+2.3 


‘Includes feces and Rockdale. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


N OCTOBER 12, Harold L. Ickes returned the 

last of the coal mines to their owners. This marked 

the beginning of a series of wildcat strikes or work stop- 

pages which eventually culminated in a complete work 

cessation on October 31. The 530,000 coal miners be- 

longing to the United Mine Workers of America re- 
fused to work without a contract. 

It is almost impossible to make a complete tabulation 
of the companies involved in the wildcat strikes or to 
give accurate figures covering the number of persons in- 
active on various dates. Many of the stoppages were 
short-lived; they were, however, recurrent. Counts of 
miners involved often refer to entirely different groups 
of workers on different days. The figures do, neverthe- 


less, show the gradual growth and spread of the disturb- 
ance. On October 14, there were 12,000 bituminous coal 
miners idle in the Birmingham, Alabama, area. This 
number was increased to 25,000 on October 15 when In- 
diana miners joined in the stoppage. On October 15, also, 
with relatively little effect, the War Labor Board re- 
quested John L. Lewis to tell the miners to go back to 
work. The total number idle on October 22 was 36,750 
in seven states—Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Arkansas. The War Labor 
Board refused on October 26 to approve the Illinois 
coal wage agreement in its entirety. 

On October 28, at least 46,918 soft-coal miners were 
idle. The same day, the board ordered the anthracite 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
Date 
Beginning in Period fee Separations? 
(1985-1989 
ad = 100) Accessions? 
Number myeres , (Thousand) Total Quits‘ meatal Discharges’ | Lay-offs* 

DSO eterna ene in bac sou 921 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67.61a 
MOSO Rttrarenceeiaepene Riis Sis exe o ss 637 $,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
Me ee en LS ee ee 810 6,893 74 48 .38 11.39 eb 2 34.27 86.59 
OS See prc ate chee are As ot.e eee 841 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 89.82 
1 SS ee ee ee 1,695 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
Nee Rect eeata law ais, o) siete ete wiacis a! oa ai 5 1,856 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
i sie nae Oe Se Se ee ees 2,014 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 eae) 80.08 50.05 
BUS Ore teres cid «chews aKa hiSwie a 2,172 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
8 hoy Ae et Aan a are eee 4,740 28,425 113 63.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
Neb arrest ae ee 6 ca pele x le, we Sion 2,772 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
LOS OF meceeret er nits soe vg le ore aie aise ean 2,613 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.62 26 .67 48.85 
NAY metererat ets cutee olin bie fogs Sens, 2 2,508 6,701 126 40 27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
1 LE Ne een ee Ie oe 4,288 23,048 168 46 .68 23.63 4.15 $3.04 15.86 64.51 
PSPS 2 permeate eles 6 clare sie oie ath eusiey = 2,968 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
OAR I ly Borer. tcc wires a sia. siean =. 388 417 Qi1 6.73 4.02 1523 43 1.05 8.28 

PUSUSRE ACG ciara Race siete ws « 330 219 7.06 4.31 1.46 .42 87 7.90 

SepLeMbeLN eee) se Nes oa 274 Q27 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 68 9.15 

October heeds cocci ars 207 233 7.91 4.65 2.08 45 78 8.69 

INGVEMDERT <1 oe erets vss 144 236 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 

DEcempert.. sec crear ts 147 239 6.37 Sel 1.50 46 70 6.92 
MO ASU ANALY ria aacle tela «.« 195 242 Volk 4.45 1.40 52 74 8.28 

REBLUAYY Miri a) elers co" he 8's. 5.« 210 Q47 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 54 7.87 

Marcle teenie tee cle cnicc,s.o 9 260 251 7.69 5.36 1.24 87 52 8.32 

ADrIP Ro resoressce sine «overages iesels $95 255 7.54 5.41 . 96 .58 64 7.43 

I Ene Oe oreo ae oe On Teeae $95 258 6.57 4.81 Jaks .65 45 7.18 

RU LLELG s Tespcte oteay afer ad 9 aoa Sy pare Shanes © 400 259 7.07 5.20 76 61 .50 8.40 

IU ireteteieeat ierecsinietaren clita Sra n.a. 259 7.56 5.61 driv .68 .50 7.83 

VATE) BY 715 te crecea CMO CC AONE n.d. 263 8.18 6.30 sitfs) .67 46 7.62 

September. othr esc. n.d. 266 8.12 6.25 12 61 54 7.61 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Sep- 
tember, 1943, p. 386. 

1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. . 

Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. A 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by. the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed or miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, [Sabre disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with plenie 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


6A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker, — 

6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 

rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 

owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. a2, 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. é : 

’Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
earners only, ’ 

rRevised 


aJune to December. n.a.Not availabie. 


pPreliminary. 
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operators to sign a contract with the miners giving them 
a wage increase of 32.2¢ a day, plus the same in- 
direct benefits the bituminous miners had received 
earlier. The next day, 50,000 hard-coal miners took a 
holiday to celebrate John Mitchell Day, so named in 
honor of the union’s founder. A total of 90,000 miners 
was estimated idle that night. 

On November 1, President Roosevelt ordered Secre- 
tary Ickes to take immediate possession of the mines 
and make a contract with the union, since more than 
3,000 mines were again idle. On November 3, after an 
agreement had been reached, Mr. Lewis ordered the 
strikers back. This tentative agreement gave the anthra- 
cite miners an additional 37.8¢ for a quarter-hour addi- 
tional work and the bituminous workers an additional 
$1.50 for an extra hour of productive work at the face 
of the mine. Any time over forty-five minutes spent in 
portal-to-portal travel would be called productive work. 
The War Labor Board approved the contract by a vote 
of eleven to one on November 5. The contract was sub- 
ject to clarification and some details were to be resub- 
mitted to the board. In particular, provision had to 
be made for payment to workers on a tonnage basis 
and for the payment for time spent in pushing cars to 
the working place when no other means were available. 

During the month of September, the separation rate 
in manufacturing industries declined to 8.12 a 100 em- 
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ployees, according to preliminary figures released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This was a 
drop from 8.18 in August, which was the highest rate 
reached since December, 1937, when it was 8.51. The 
August, 1943, rate is 16% higher than the August, 1942, 
rate of 7.06, although September, 1943 is only 0.2% 
higher than September a year ago. High quit rates are 
to be expected in August and September because of the 
increase in the number of persons returning to school, 
either as teachers or students. Other temporary sum- 
mer workers also quit during these months. 

The total accession rate has declined for three suc- 
cessive months and in September was 7.61 a 100 em- 
ployees. ; 

The Federal Reserve Board has revised its series on 
industrial production from January, 1939, to date. These 
include the index of manufacturing which is published 
below. The revision was necessitated by the effect the 
expanding military program has had on manufacturing 
activity. Newly available data have been used in con- 
structing new series, in revising old ones, or as substi- 
tutes for data no longer available. Unsatisfactory series 
have been revised or replaced. It should be remem- 
bered that these indexes show only changes in the physi- 
cal volume of production. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN OCTOBER, 1943! 


Sta F Da Number of 
Organization Affected Location 4 En cs Workers 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company... .} Mobile, Ala. 10/ 1 | 10/ 1 191 
Aluminum Company of America.................. Detroit, Mich. 13 15 2,600 
American Steel and Wire Company............... New Haven, Conn. 15 + 1,000 
American Window Glass Company................| Jeannette, Pa. 1 ae 150 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation—Peninsula plant... .. San Francisco, Calif. 23 25 35 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation.............| Detroit, Mich. 4 6a 300 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation............. Adrian, Mich. 15 17 700 
Buffalo Korge:Company..o.socheanacses cesaaun Buffalo, N. Y. 9 11 700 
GoaliMiners: (Gee'text)),. 5 csmenaae chatter on db: a a cer ‘Incomplete report based ilable 
pailiee errr ae puss plant Be eee Detroit, Mich. 21 21 2,300 information published in the press. 
rysler Corporation— fe truck plantintnn.a 7 Detroit, Mich. f 
pie ace pie race oe , ren ty Detroit, Mich. 3 is ve Ney Haag vers “Ttected. eae 
ontinental Motors Corporation.................. Detroit, Mich. ; 
Cramp Shipbuilding Gonttany: come ue anos oadelphias Pa: is "7 12000 a estes ae : 
Eddy Paper Corporation) .....0 0000s +av chases White Pigeon, Mich. Q a 220 |B Denver Wore Aad ase ares ot 
arvana Meets, 1G. 8. hey peers ke ccs eth Buffalo, N. Y. 13 15 180 nicer eerie hoo gee 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company......| Kearny, N. J. 12 12 2,000 ‘poner 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company...... Kearny, N. J. 12 14 300 ‘System serves California, Arizona, 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company......| Kearny, N. J. 14 16 |.20,500. | Se Neos, 
Gear Grinding Machine Company................ Detroit, Mich. 18 1,800 "Knoxville, Memphis, and Nashville 
Hancock Manufacturing Company................ Jackson, Mich. 14 15 "425 | Tennessee; Birmingham and Montgomery, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company................... Plymouth, Mich. 14 15 2,000 toieane ta Sones ec ara 
omg: py ik and Supply Company.......] New Brunswick, N. J. 11 13 "130 Mississippi; Tackeenrvilles Fieesise rere 
an Copper Companys anv, sds potelins 05. +. veces Birmingham, Utah i 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation... . Buffalos IN@ke 28 25 fica anes i. a ee 
Miscellaneous 
Borden Cori paniyiasuaineute acacia ee ane. «6 New York, N. Y.? 
Blue Motor Coach: Lines, .....00.0cacns)esebee. Louisville, Ky. a1 ; . 
D. L. Clark Candy Company.....................| Pittsburgh, Pa. + 8 500 
Donnelly Memorial Hospital*.....................] Trenton, N. J. 13 13 50 
Newspaper delivery men............0.0.eceeueees New York, N. Y.4 a 13 100 
BCEOIS 5 Ate i i'n id ses 6 acho etn hae Antioch, Calif. 13 “ 300 
Policemen) sae, atenna. Soe 0g OG aa car Re EA aes es ee Memphis, Tenn. 15 15 150 
Santa Clara County Hospital..................... San Jose, Calif. 1 169 
Santa Fe Trailways System®...................++. California® 8 14 225 


Sheffield Farms Company, Inc 
Truck drivers 


New York, N. Y2 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Aha NUMBER at work or in uniform in September 
advanced to an all-time high of 64.7 million. Sea- 
sonal expansion in agriculture and further inductions for 
military service were directly responsible for the net 
gain of 820,000 during the month. Nonfarm civilian 
employment, however, remained virtually unchanged. 
Employment in manufacturing declined for the first 
time since May of this year. September was also the 
first month this year in which aggregate employment 
in the basic industries (mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation and public utilities) was be- 
low the comparable 1942 total. 

Employment in private industry, excluding agricul- 
ture, continued to decline and in September was almost 
300,000 lower than a year ago. From the outbreak of 
World War II, in September, 1939, to September, 1941, 
private employment increased 5.4 million, and an addi- 
tional 1.3 million workers were added in our first year 
of active warfare. It is now only about a million above 
the level of September, 1941. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
SEPTEMBER, 1941—SrpTemMBeErR, 19431 


In Thousands 


oe 1941 1942 1943 
Distribution of Labor Force 


and Employment 


September July August! | Sept.1 
Unemployment............. 289 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force...... . 3,792 | 7,983 | 7,988 | 8,781 


Total employment..........| 54,586 | 59,102 | 63,749 | 63,871 | 64,692 


IASTICINCUNC Ts oe.c estes... 11,704 | 11,656 | 11,385 | 11,261 | 11,720 
Forestry and fishing....... 232 Q17 197 196 195 
Total industry. ..-o:ev. >. 20,884 | 22,281 | 22,186 | 22,240 | 22,178 
Extraction of minerals... . . 806 772 697 690 689 
Manufacturing........... 13,942 | 15,322 | 16,284 | 16,420 | 16,417 
Construction............. 2,798 | 2,815 | 1,659 | 1,535 | 1,442 
Transportation........... 2,291 | 2,381 |. 2,614 | 2,561 | 2,601 
Public utilities............| 1,047 | 1,042 | 1,032 | 1,034} 1,029 
Trade, distribution and fi- 
MANGeoreer eee ere tate coe =. 7,932 | 7,472 | 7,420 | 17,357 | 7,436 
Service industries (including 
Armed Forces).......... 12,672 | 16,188 | 21,139 | 21,388 | 21,726 
Miscellaneous industries and 
BER VICES erent ae eveceine:> « 1,162 | 1,287 | 1,422} 1,429 |) 1,438 
Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC and NYA 
(out-of-school)........... 1,504 504 a a a 


1Subject to revision. *Not included in employment total. ; 
aNYA not available; operations of WPA on the continent were abolished on June 30; 
about 40,000 project workers remain on rolls in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 


Government employment, in contrast, approached 
16 million in September of this year as against 4.5 mil- 
lion in September, 1939, and 6.8 million in September, 
1941. The military services, federal civilian employ- 
ment, and all other governmental units, including pub- 
lic education, comprised just short of a fourth of the 
total number of persons employed in September of this 
year, as compared with about a tenth of the national 


aggregate in 1939-1940. At that time there were about 
150 persons on government payrolls for every 1,000 em- 
ployed in private nonagricultural industry. In Sep- 
tember of this year governmental units were employing 
427 persons for every 1,000 engaged by private industry. 


SEPTEMBER TRENDS 

Losses in manufacturing personnel developed in Sep- 
tember in both the durable and nondurable fields, in 
contrast to the earlier months of this year. In durable 
goods employment dropped to lower levels not only in 
industries centering about construction—lumber, furni- 
ture, stone, clay and glass—but also in ferrous metal 
and machinery as well, primarily in plants producing 
machine tools and accessories. New workers continued 
to be added in the shipbuilding and aviation group, but 
the gain in these war industries failed to offset losses 
throughout the remainder of the durable goods group. 

Labor shortages and the constricted pattern of pro- 
duction for civilian uses resulted in lower levels of em- 
ployment for most of the industries comprising the non- 
durable group. Shrinkages were most pronounced in 
the textile fields and in the war-important chemicals 
group. Food processors expanded their employment 
seasonally but the total number at work in the food 
group remained significally lower than for last year. 


Agriculture 

In sharp contrast to preceding months, the number at 
work in farming was greater than in September, 1942, 
according to field reports released by the Department 
of Agriculture. Sharp gains in the cotton-picking areas 
coupled with favorable weather brought agricultural em- 
ployment to the year’s high of 11,720,000. This was a 
bit above the mid-year total, and contrasted with the 
slight reduction which is usual by fall. 

The gain during the month reached 460,000 as against 
an increase of somewhat less than 350,000 in September 
last year. More farm family members were at work 
than a year ago, but the number of hired workers re- 
mained almost 4% below the 1942 level. Meanwhile, 
the index of farm wages mounted 27%, the largest an- 
nual increase ever reported. 

In the remaining major industrial groups, trade and 
transportation formed the only sectors of expansion. 
Employment in the former was substantially lower than 
a year ago, but in transportation it was at a record high. 
Labor shortages, held responsible for a decline in the 
number mining bituminous coal, were relieved somewhat 
in metal mining by furloughing soldiers for such work. 
Construction losses have been sharpest with employ- 
ment cut almost in half during the past twelve months. 


M. R. GarnsBrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations, October | 
to October 31 


October 


1 


12 


13 


15 


16 


Strike against Deferments—Two strikes are called in Pitts- 
burgh area in protest against the application by manage- 
ment for draft deferment for a group of key craftsmen. 


Postwar Fund Raised—Under plan sponsored by Governor 
Warren of California, state is raising fund of $90 million 
to make possible postwar jobs. 


New Strike Technique—To avoid accusation of striking, 
drivers of the Sheffield Farms Company in New York 
achieve same result by calling in that they are unable to 
report for work on account of sickness. 


High Turnover among Women Workers—WMC reports that 
the turnover of women on industrial jobs is so heavy that in 
June for every two women hired for war production work, 
one woman quit her job. 


AFL Readmits Machinists—In its annual convention AFL 
readmitted the International Association of Machinists, 
which had withdrawn some time before in connection with 
a jurisdictional controversy. 


AFL Record Membership—AFL announces all-time high in 
paid-up membership as figure reaches 6,397,421. 


Last Coal Mine Returned—Secretary Ickes announces that 
government has returned to private owners the remaining 
1,700 coal mines under its control. 


Smith-Connally Act Does Not Void No-strike Pledge—War 
Labor Board states that where a no-strike pledge is in effect, 
machinery in the Smith-Connally act for legalizing a strike 
does not release union from its no-strike pledge. 


AFL Opens Way for UMW Return—Acting in its annual 
convention, AFL adopts a committee report vesting full 
authority in the executive council to arrange for early re- 
affiliation of the United Mine Workers. 


New Coal Strike Looms—Sporadic walkouts of coal miners in 
South and West, on the ground that they will not work 
without a contract, indicate possibility of another serious 
disruption in coal mining. 


New Move in Railroad Controversy—Director of Economic 
Stabilization Vinson approves a 4% increase in wages for 
300,000 operating employees of the railroads as the Presi- 
dent appoints new emergency board to pass on wage de- 
mands of nonoperating railroad employees. 


Miners Ordered to Resume Work—Striking coal miners in 
Alabama and Indiana are ordered back to work by both 
the War Labor Board and John L. Lewis. The latter told 
miners to resume work, subordinating their “personal in- 
terests and righteously outraged feelings” to the interests 
of the national war effort. 


18 Freedom of Speech Upheld—U. 8S. Supreme Court upholds 


decision of lower court ruling that an employer could ex- 
press his views about workers voting on union representa- 


19 


25 


26 


28 


31 


tion provided there. was no coercion and the company 
abided by the result of an election. 


Rail Men Question President’s Power—Officials of non- 


operating railway unions question authority of the Presi- 
dent to ignore the Railway Labor Act and name emergency 
fact-finding boards to adjust wage disputes. They also 
question authority of the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
ation to direct specific rulings on wage disputes. 


Railroad Strike V ote Authorized—Heads of five operating rail- 


road unions approve submitting to vote of members the 
question of calling nation-wide railroad strike. 


Attendance Bonus Barred—War Labor Board disapproves 


plan to combat absenteeism by paying bonuses for regular 
attendance, indicating that such bonuses are ‘n the nature 
of a wage increase. 


Workers to Visit England—Office of War Information spon- 


sors plans for four workers in United States war plants to 
be sent to England to observe working conditions and prob- 
lems in that country. The British Ministry of Information 
is arranging a similar trip for four British war workers who 
will visit the United States. 


NIRB Drops Company Union Actions—NLRB drops pro- 


ceedings in most cases involving complaints of company 
domination of unions as result of Comptroller General’s in- 
terpretation of a Congressional rider on the board’s appro- 
priation. The rider provided that the board should not dis- 
turb a collective bargaining situation that had been in effect 
for three months without charges being filed. The rider, 
inserted at the instigation of the AFL to protect it from 
CIO attack in the Kaiser shipyards, is now attacked by 
AFL because of this new interpretation placed upon it. 


Railroad Unions Appeal to President—As they set up machin- 


ery for taking nation-wide strike vote, heads of operating 
railroad brotherhoods send appeal to President to revise 
Little Steel formula in the interest of fairness. 


Dependency Benefit Bill Signed—President signs measure in- 


creasing benefit for wife and child of man in service from 
$62 to $80 and increasing the benefit for each additional 
child from $10 to $20 per month. 


Nonoperating Unions Take Strike Vote—The fifteen non- 


operating railway unions, with a total of 1,100,000 members, 
send out ballots for strike vote returnable November 25. 


Coal Wage Pact Vetoed—War Labor Board rejects wage 


agreement between UMW and Illinois operators. 


Mine Strike Certified to President—War Labor Board certifies 


to the President the wildcat bituminous strikes resulting 
from inability to arrive at wage schedule satisfactory to 
miners and complying with “hold the line’”’ policy. 


Fourth Coal Strike Impends—With expiration of truce, bitu- 


minous coal miners prepare to leave mines for fourth time 


during the year because no contract has been signed before 
November 1. 


